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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 590.—OCTOBER 1951 


Art. 1.—THE ELECTION IN FRANCE AND AFTER. 


ON July 5 France’s second National Assembly met for the 
first time. That is to say, her second Parliament under the 
first Constitution since the Liberation. Yet there is already 
talk in the air—not on the air, where talk is controlled by 
governments—but among private persons and even in public 
places, of likelihood in the relatively near future of constitu- 
tional revision that would virtually mean a new framework 
for the youthful Fourth Republic. Everything in France, 
as the French saying runs, ends in a song; when perhaps 
not in a song, at least in a joke. Now one of the most 
amusing of commercial posters in France, an advertisement 
of a popular paint, represents the first three French 
Republics marching firmly in Indian file, followed by a 
tiny Fourth Republic running behind and looking ner- 
vously over her shoulder to spy who may be coming after 
her. Strictly speaking, the National Assembly is not by 
itself the Parliament of France ; but the second chamber, 
the Council of the Republic, which stands for the former 
Senate, is a body so cabined, cribbed, confined as to be 
a mere shadow of that once august body, and may almost 
be left out of consideration. Indeed, how to give back 
some effective influence to what must, for politeness’ sake, 
still be called the Upper House, is among the problems 
that face anyone wishing to patch or amend the present 
constitution. 

Reflections on the result of the French general election 
may seem long since to have been exhausted by reports 
in the Press. At the same time we are still too near the 
event to be able to see clearly what will be its outcome. 
Certain points are, however, obvious. Thus, the elec- 
torate as a whole manifested no ardent desire for any 
sudden or sweeping change in the French political struc- 


ture. It is true that a new and ingenious electoral law 
Vol. 289.—No. 590. 
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emanating, it is believed, from the brain of M. Queuille, 
Prime Minister in office at the date of the election, rendered 
any such manifestation most improbable. Many were 
the criticisms levelled at this law. It fastened on the 
country the yoke of parties and the committees managing 
them, quite beyond the control or ken of the average 
elector. It enabled, by the system of ‘ apparentements’ 
—a dreadful word invented ad hoc,—parties disagreeing in 
fundamental principles and professing contradictory ambi- 
tions to unite at the polls solely in order, one might say, 
to keep the other fellows out. It aggravated the peculiar 
but long-standing difficulty of the French elector in knowing 
what the lists: of names offered to him as candidates for 
election really stand for. The main French parties are 
well known even to foreigners: thus, the S.F.I.0. or 
Socialists ; the M.R.P. or Mouvement Républicain Popu- 
laire, baptised in England the Christian Democrats and led 
by M. Georges Bidault, president of the main Resistance 
committee in Paris towards the end of the German occupa- 
tion; the R.P.F., or Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais, 
otherwise the party of General de Gaulle, without whose 
daring action there would have been no effective resistance 
at all; the Communists, of course; the Radicals and 
Radical Socialists, the great party of the Third Republic, 
corresponding roughly to our Liberals, but, like the 
Socialists, with a distinct anti-clerical tinge. But when it 
comes to the groups into which these are fractioned or by 
which they are flanked, mere British political intelligence 
wilts at the problem of discerning between them. Com- 
munism alone had four Richmonds in the field: the Parti 
Communiste, the Parti Communiste International, the 
Parti Communiste National, and the Liste d’Union Ré- 
publicaine, Résistante, et Antifasciste, which last on 
inspection turned out to be a little side-line of the Kremlin. 
Then there was a Peasant Party ; and, besides that, a Union 
of Independents, of Peasants, and of National Republicans 
(sic); a Family List of Wage Earners; another Union of 
Independents and National Republicans (this time, it 
seemed, not peasants); a party entitled Unity of the 
Nation and of Independent Republicans, in reality 
Pétainist ; a Federation of Malcontents, and, among many 
others, even a group calling itself the Non-Inscrits, on the 
theory maybe that to have no name was the only way of 
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being remarked in this welter of multitudinous and mainly 
meaningless titles. And all these groups placarded French 
walls with election addresses almost all promising the same 
benefits and denouncing the same abuses as the placards of 
the opponents. Such indeed appeared beforehand the 
complexity of the electoral situation and the fear lest, 
through the working of the ‘ apparentements,’ voters 
might find themselves helping to send to Parliament 
deputies of whom they thoroughly disapproved, that 
serious anxiety was entertained of massive abstention from 
the polls. 

Since June 17 of this year let no one decry the intelli- 
gence and the decision, temporary perhaps but quite firm, 
of the French elector. Brushing aside all extraneous 
doubts, he went to the polling stations in numbers greater 
than usual and cast his vote about as he might have been 
expected to do, that is to say, with an evident desire in the 
mass of the nation for a success of moderation. Not for a 
triumph of moderation, for a triumph would cease to be 
moderate. But for its success, its moderate success. 

Moderation has long been a characteristic of the average 
Frenchman. Now the weapon of moderation is com- 
promise, and, seen from the point of view of le Francais 
moyen, that mythical personage like ‘ the reasonable man ’ 
of English law, to whom all appeal but in whose existence few 
really believe, this year’s French election is, in its outcome 
up to date, a compromise. Further, as is proper to 
compromises, all parties involved profess publicly to have 
won and all privately think they have been cheated. 
Compromise in fact was made by the nation at the expense 
of the parties. How long the fruits of the compromise will 
taste sweet in the average Frenchman’s mouth, whether 
they even come to fruition at all, may prove very different 
questions. 

The orchestrated jubilation of the vanquished at the 
polls was a measure of the importance of the victory to 
their opponents. ‘ Humanité,’ the Communist organ, 
shrieked in type two inches high: ‘ Victory of the Party 
of Peace’ and, below, ‘ Disaster for Truman’; though 
why, to misquote Whistler, drag in Mr Truman? And 
next day: ‘Yes! It is a disaster for Washington! ’ 
By ‘ Washington’ the mouthpiece of the Kremlin in 
France implied the cause of Western civilisation against 
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Communist aggression. If the French election proved a 
disaster for this cause, it can only be hoped that such 
disasters may be multiplied in future. For the Com- 
munists lost 80 out of 180 seats in the Assembly (or 70 out 
of 170, the computation depending on whether sundry 
fellow-travellers were reckoned with dyed-in-the-wool 
Reds). They took comfort from the fact that they still 
polled the heaviest vote in the country, losing only six 
seats in Paris and the department of the Seine, which 
account for one-eighth of the total electorate of France. 
Yet it should not be thought that this heavy poll is a 
criterion of the real strength of Communism in France. 
In the first place, many voters undoubtedly stayed or 
turned Communist out of disgust for an electoral law 
openly designed to rig the result. Then, outside the 
factory districts where the influence of the Communist- 
dominated C.G.T. (Confédération Générale du Travail) is 
potent, a still larger number voted Communist so as to be 
well in with the new order, should Communism yet triumph. 
Even in sober Albion it is not unknown for capitalists to 
vote Socialist on the same principle: government orders 
are orders that keep the pot boiling, no matter what 
government may be in power. Moreover, many French- 
men are still bemused by the Communists’ manceuvre of 
1946 in representing themselves as the party of resistance 
against German aggression, conveniently forgetting that 
until Russia came into the war they did everything in their 
power, alas, with only too great success, to sabotage the 
French war effort, and were indeed directly responsible for 
the disaster on the Meuse in 1940. In a heated electoral 
discussion last June a Communist shrieked : ‘ It’s we who 
were killed in the war!’ A lady listening put in: ‘ Not 
you, I regret to notice.’ It was fear lest the Communists 
turn the féte of Jeanne d’Arc into an electoral parade that 
led to its being dropped as a national holiday this year. 
Then there are further considerations peculiar to 
France. Something like a quarter of the nation consists of 
peasant proprietors and their families ; if those who live 
by supplying their wants—the small merchants of in- 
numerable small towns or villages—are counted, nearer 
40 per cent. No one could be more certain than this class 
of losing all its possessions on the advent of triumphant 
Communism. Even so in Russia the admirable peasant 
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farmer class lost possessions, liberty, and, by millions, life. 
Yet a French peasant farmer will vote Communist without 
turning a hair. Why? Because he thinks he is too strong 
for any force to dislodge or even to touch him. No 
government within memory has ever tried to make him 
pay taxes seriously ; then how could one think of depriving 
him .* farm, beasts, and the land that is his passion? If 
he votes Communist, it is to do down the townsman, the 
rhanufacturer, the squire, the clergy: he himself is safe 
from any stroke of fate. Or so he thinks. Another pro- 
lific cause of voting Communist is the long French tradition 
of moving towards the Left. This glissement ad gauche 
derives from the anti-religious views and the occult forces 
behind them that were the characteristic of French politics 
even fifty years ago and, though having lost much of their 
power to-day, must still be reckoned with. Soon after 
the general election of 1924, a successful Radical candidate 
in a central district of France returned to his constituency 
to thank his electors. After the feast partaken with their 
leaders one of these came up to him and said with the 
utmost joviality : ‘ Well, Monsieur le Député, tell us about 
your position. What are your politics now?’ The 
deputy, somewhat taken aback, returned: ‘Why, mon 
ami, always Radical! My views haven’t changed since 
you elected me! That’s me! Staunchly Radical!’ 
The other cried: ‘What! Do you mean to say you 
haven’t advanced since then?’ He was unable to 
envisage political views as static, but thought there must 
always be movement, a glissement a gauche; and, since 
Communism is the farthest position to the Left yet devised, 
and since the Left, by definition, represents progress to a 
large mass of semi-literate or incorrigibly prejudiced 
voters, to vote Communist, without troubling to think of 
the possible results of Communism, is to them merely a 
mark of attachment to progress, an idea that has dominated 
French politics since the days of the Encyclopedists. 

Even so, the Communists lost 10 per cent. of their 
voting strength at the recent election. It was also re- 
marked, as a straw in the wind, that they lost heavily in all 
the districts where American troops are stationed, a fact 
pointing to the flimsiness of Communist anti-American 
propaganda. Could a genuine vote be taken on the 
question, the serious Communist strength in France would 
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probably be found to be nearer five hundred thousand than 
five million. An even graver loss to Communism than that 
of nearly half its strength in the National Assembly is 
perhaps the consequent proportional diminution of mem- 
bers in the Assembly’s permanent commissions that prepare 
all bills before they come to be debated by the House 
itself. The party is moreover believed to be the prey of 
internal dissension. It was remarked that throughout 
the election campaign and after no word came from 
Thorez, the nominal party leader, in Russia for reasons 
ostensibly of health, and said by some to be detained in a 
Crimean sanatorium whether by the advice of the medical 
faculty or by the ministrations of the Cheka, which has 
come to distrust him, or again, as has been rumoured, dead 
‘after an operation.’ Such dissensions, of which confirma- 
tion would be extremely difficult to obtain, must be a 
source of greater anxiety to Moscow and its French lackeys 
than a mere loss of votes and seats. The strength of 
Communism in France, as elsewhere, lies not in open and 
avowed support so much as in its secret organisation, in the 
‘cells’ planted at all points of power to which the Com- 
munist party had access while it unfortunately partici- 
pated in the government of France, and even, it is believed 
by sober judges, in military aerodromes, in the plans 
known to be worked out for sabotage in transport and 
industry, and in Communism’s ruthless determination to 
gain its sole object—universal power. According to a 
perhaps indiscreet speech made by a leading Communist 
at Limoges last winter,* the main object of Moscow’s 
present policy is to gain time and prevent an open 
conflict with the West, until Communism’s international 
organisation is sufficiently perfected for open conflict no 
longer to be feared. On the evidence of a well-placed 
authority, the general secretary of the Force Ouvriére 
des Travaux Publics et Transports, a non-Communist 
working-class body, quoted in the ‘ Figaro’ on January 10 
last, 35 per cent. of the men employed at the aero- 
drome of Orly were then Communists, while in the 
department of atomic research the proportion, under the 
rule of the Communist Professor Joliot-Curie, attained 
to 65 per cent. Professor Joliot-Curie was dismissed, but 





* Waldeck-Rochet, reported in the ‘ Journal de Genéve,’ December 1950. 
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the proportion of Communist employees is said not to have 
changed. No one should be soothed by the rebuff to 
Communism inflicted at the French polls, or in Italy either, 
into dreaming that the snake has been killed: it has not 
yet even been scotched. Renewed Communist effort, by 
cunning and by violence, must be expected on every occa- 
sion presenting a chance, and at every point where weak- 
ness on the part of the West may be apparent. Evidence 
of this is afforded by the delay and difficulty of putting 
into effect General Eisenhower’s plans for international 
military effort in France. 

A quaint sidelight on the narrowness of Communist 
minds was thrown by the attitude of M. Louis Aragon, 
the Communist poet, towards the bimillenary festival of 
Paris. M. Aragon’s first, if somewhat factitious, fame, 
swelled by his having chanted the triumph of the 
Resistance in not very superior verse, was puffed to 
balloon size so soon as his leanings towards Moscow 
became known and were duly advertised. Lauded by 
many of the young intelligentsia, M. Aragon was asked 
to take part in this year’s festivities. It was even pro- 
posed to strike a medal in M. Aragon’s honour. M. Aragon 
refused with outraged virtue. And why? Because no 
share in the festivities was allotted specifically to the 
memory of Victor Hugo. But why should this so offend 
Communist M. Aragon ? Villon was not specially desig- 
nated in the festival, nor Ronsard, nor yet (a name to 
make Communists blench) Béranger. Then why should 
Hugo be, and why did indignation shake Communism at 
his omission? The mystery was solved when someone 
remembered a line of the poet: ‘O peuples, l’Amérique 
a poignardé la France!’ For all his genius in the creation 
of grandiose characters and his instinct for the maximum 
impact of dramatic scenes, Victor Hugo’s ideas were often 
commonplace or silly, and it is not surprising that he 
should have penned so deliriously foolisn a phrase. M. 
Aragon’s reasoning was simple: Victor Hugo accused 
America of stabbing France. Ergo, Victor Hugo was 
anti-American. Ergo, Victor Hugo wasCommunist. Ergo, 
a Communist poet must ban a festival where Comrade 
Hugo was not prominently honoured. 

With complacency equal to that of the diminished 
Communists, the so-called Moderates or Centre parties, 
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ranging from the Socialists to the Peasants and the Inde- 
pendents, cried victory after the election. It was from 
this bloc that one government after another in the late 
Parliament was drawn. M. Edouard Daladier, Prime 
Minister in 1939, whose ambition it is to lead a Fourth 
Force to cement a majority in the present Parliament, 
announced that ‘a large republican majority is possible 
in the new Assembly.’ His words, if not his personal hopes, 
were echoed by M. Edouard Herriot, the veteran Radical 
leader and now once more President of the National 
Assembly, a position which does not, as does that of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, preclude the holder of 
it from active participation in political life; by M. Jules 
Moch, formerly Socialist Minister of the Interior and then 
of National Defence, and by representatives of various 
majority fractions. Even M. Bidault, whose M.R.P. 
lost over 50 per cent. of its effectives in the Chamber, 
declared: ‘ France has spoken against subversion and 
adventure. The M.R.P. has stood up well to the shock of 
the storm. Once more its would-be gravediggers have 
been dished.’ ‘Subversion’ evidently = Communism : 
‘Adventure,’ in M. Bidault’s mind = Gaullism. Only 
M. Paul Reynaud, Prime Minister at the time of the 1940 
catastrophe, an Independent, and still at the age of 
seventy-two one of the most brilliant brains and active men 
in France, who gave reasonable support to the series of 
coalition governments in the last Parliament, uttered a 
more measured judgment that deserves to be quoted in full. 
Directly after the election he said: ‘ My hope is that the 
R.P.F.,’ i.e. the Gaullist party, ‘may enter into the 
majority of to-morrow. For, if it is true that it would 
be possible to govern without the R.P.F., I think that the 
situation of France is sufficiently grave on the financial 
plane, as on others, for it to be desirable to have a large 
and coherent majority during this legislature.’ The 
solution of the problem how to form a stable—a ‘ coherent ’ 
—government was rightly posed by M. Paul Reynaud as 
the immediate task for parliamentary France. It is a 
task that will certainly not be short or easy, and may 
well prove vital. The reticence of M. Reynaud’s state- 
ment clearly points to the rocks ahead. 

No one need look far back into the past to see the 
nature of the trouble brewing in the future. It is easy for 
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the parties that supplied each its quota of ministers and 
prime ministers in the late Parliament to call themselves 
‘Moderate ’ and ‘ Centre’ parties. The plain fact is that 
some of them have slender claim to either epithet. As for 
any homogeneity springing from such titles, M. Queuille 
told them once in a moment of frankness to which French 
politicians are rarely spurred, that they had to hang 
together or be hanged separately. Their tenuous coalition 
was forever threatening to break up, did indeed break 
more than once, to be patched anew, and only because it 
could not be held together for a moment longer was the 
legal date of the general election, due to take place in 
November, advanced to June. Will real coalition between 
them now be easier than it was before? All the data at 
present available suggest that it will be harder. During 
the last two years of the late parliament deputies had the 
incentive of the prospect that, could they hold on until 
the end of their term, something better for each of their 
parties might emerge in a fresh Chamber than the chaotic 
and contradictory conditions prevailing before it. Now 
they have no such hope, but must trim their sails to the 
course of a whole legislature. On the most urgent subjects 
of controversy, notably taxation, how to balance the 
800 million /. Budget, on labour problems, the rise in the 
cost of living, subsidies to religious schools, the differences 
between the parties that constituted shaky majorities for 
M. Queuille, M. Petsche, and M. Pleven with participation 
from such capable Socialist ministers as M. Jules Moch, 
are now only accentuated. The rise in the cost of living, 
amounting for many articles of ordinary use to 25 per cent. 
in five months, to 40 per cent. in a year for housewives, is 
alarming. It is not without significance that M. Jules 
Moch failed, at the Socialist congress last May, to obtain 
re-election to his party’s executive committee. And 
why ? Because M. Moch had advocated the overriding 
claims of rearmament and national defence, had empha- 
sised the necessity of encouraging small savings, and had 
proposed a gold loan and fiscal amnesty for the hoarders of 
the precious metal in the hope of bringing down the cost of 
living. All which savoured far too much of ‘ bourgeois ’ 
ideology to be stomached by good Marxists, and out from 
their executive M. Moch went. Now the Socialists, who 
only by fantastic exaggeration can be described as a 
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‘moderate’ party, have returned deputies to the new 
parliament, with virtually neither gain nor loss, but of a 
distinctly more aggressive complexion than those in the 
old. What likelihood is there that they can work on 
acceptable terms with the M.R.P. who, reduced to half 
their former strength and chastened by adversity, are 
definitely in favour of religion and individual freedom in 
trade and manufacture, things abhorrent to Socialist 
mind? The M.R.P. must know that in the present state 
of the two parties, an alliance between them would risk 
placing the M.R.P. in the position of the young lady from 
Riga, perched precariously on the Socialist tiger’s back. 

But divergence with the Socialists is not all. Hardly 
had a few weeks gone by from the election, but the Inde- 
pendents, who with the Peasants number some four score 
in the new Assembly, were refusing to continue their 
alliance with the Radicals, and the Radicals theirs with 
M. Daladier’s R.G.R. or Rassemblement des Gauches 
Républicaines, which together may number about a 
hundred. What then becomes of M. Daladier’s much 
vaunted Fourth Force, which should cement the tottering 
fortunes of the Third ? At the moment of writing, it is 
hard to detect any motive strong enough to weld these 
various scattered troops into a solid army, other than 
M. Queuille’s already quoted and famous adjuration : 
‘ Hang together, or you will be hanged separately.’ But 
it has been seen how little this can be counted on as a 
prescription of lasting efficacity. 

One party emerged from this summer’s election with 
armour undinted : General de Gaulle’s Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais. This is to put it very mildly. The 
R.P.F. would certainly be said to have scored a resounding 
triumph, had it not hoped to do even better. One hundred 
and fifty seats in the new Assembly was the target aimed 
at and generally expected, even among the ranks of 
Tuscany, to be attained by the R.P.F. None, however, 
can deny that a leap upwards of 600 per cent. to be the 
most powerful party numerically in the Assembly as well 
as the most solid internally is a victory of no common 
sort. The difference between the six score seats obtained 
and the seven and a half hoped for is set down by the 
leaders of the old majority to the credit of M. Queuille’s 
clever electoral law. But a subtler and more secret 
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influence is believed in well-informed circles to have been 
at work. Monseigneur Richaud, Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
urged his flock to ‘ vote usefully.’ Now it cannot be 
doubted that the Archbishop’s counsel reflected a trend of 
thought in the highest personages of the Roman hier- 
archy ; and it is rumoured that following this trend a 
number of French catholics translated voter utile to mean 
voter contre de Gaulle. The ‘ Osservatore Romano’ too 
pointedly drew the attention of its French readers to the 
claims of the M.R.P. If it should be asked why the 
Catholic Church should turn some of its influence against 
the party created and led by one of her faithful sons, 
standing moreover for a renascence of the virtues counted 
to the credit of the Most Christian King of history, the 
answer would seem to lie in the arcana of international 
politics. A surmise may be hazarded that the influence 
of the White House, where General de Gaulle has never 
been precisely persona gratissima, was not foreign to this 
slightly negative attitude on the part of the Vatican, to 
which American views are always of serious import. 

The R.P.F., it might be plausibly maintained, is likely 
not to suffer from not having instantly risen to the height 
of its fortunes. Had it scored a bull’s eye with this, its first 
real shot, exuberant success might have gone to its head. 
There is truth in the ancient Greek fear of hubris. <A 
slight admixture of deception may be a wholesome astrin- 
gent. 

Be this as it may, the existence of General de Gaulle’s 
party has now to be reckoned with as a dominating factor 
in France and her parliament. Before, it was possible to 
neglect the R.P.F., even to sneer at it. Now, the R.P.F. 
is a force troublesome to its opponents and fearful to the 
enemies of France. It was not for nothing that before the 
election the Communist Warsaw radio declared in French : 
‘To vote Socialist, is to vote R.P.F. To vote M.R.P., is 
to vote R.P.F. To vote Independent, is to vote R.P.F. 
To vote Peasant, is to vote R.P.F.’ Could it be stated 
more plainly that none of the so-called ‘ moderate ’ parties 
is feared by Communism ? To judge from the Warsaw 
emission, they might hardly exist. The only defence for 
Communism was direct votes in its favour. Anything 
else, thus spoke the official Communist voice, would in the 


end be manna to the Gaullist Party. De Gaulle was the 
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enemy to be destroyed. General de Gaulle and the R.P.F. 
have not been destroyed. They are on the contrary 
active and united. Immediately on the results of the 
election being known, the question was asked throughout 
the French press: will General de Gaulle consent to the 
R.P.F. working in a Coalition majority against the Com- 
munists and, if need be, against the Socialists ? In the 
statement already quoted M. Paul Reynaud, while 
admitting its possibility, showed how doubtful was-the 
probability of a lasting coalition without the R.P.F.: 
experience in the past has indeed demonstrated this to all 
observers. The question was therefore instinct with 
acute anxiety. It was answered almost as immediately 
by General de Gaulle at a monster press conference : 
No, the R.P.F. would not figure in any such coalition. 
The R.P.F. is the largest party in Parliament. It would 
undertake to form a government with the support of any 
other parties, save Communists, but on its own terms. 

Does so abrupt a refusal sound a trifle uncom- 
promising ? This democratic age sets a singular value 
on compromise. But General de Gaulle has always 
been uncompromising. On this his whole success and 
the force of his appeal has been based. His book, ‘ Vers 
l’Armée ~de Métier,’ that defined the functions of the 
tank and correctly predicted the character of modern 
warfare, was derided in his own country as totally lacking 
the spirit of compromise. His famous appeal of June 18, 
1940, was the negation of compromise. Yet in both cases 
he was right. No less uncompromising was he over the 
questions of Madagascar, of St. Pierre et Miquelon, of 
Darlan and Giraud, of that lamentable American inven- 
tion ‘ Amgot,’ and at all times of the sovereignty of 
France. That was General de Gaulle’s watchword 
throughout the storm. In the day of her direst distress 
he cried to the nation that a battle was lost but not the 
war ; his object, his sole object, was to restore France to 
her place among the nations in the hour of the victory he 
even then foresaw. However many and sharp were the 
bickerings between England and France under the com- 
plicated stress of contradictory interest and temperament,* 





* For the French point of view on these matters it is useful to consult 
Colonel Passy’s ‘ Souvenirs.’ 
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let it not be forgotten that, as a leader of France, General 
de Gaulle was justified by the event. He did reach the 
goal marked out in June 1940. France has taken her 
place again among the free peoples of the world. She has 
largely, subject to the harassing conditions of post-war life, 
regained her former poise. She has by gentle, some might 
say timid, steps risen from the abyss into which she 
looked momentarily like slipping : the abyss of enslavement 
by a ruthless political party, a tool in the hands of the 
enemy of French civilisation, and of our own too. All this 
France owes to General de Gaulle’s action and to his 
example. He has passed into history as ‘lhomme du 
18 Juin.’ 

Not a few admirers and some active supporters of 
General de Gaulle have felt that he was mistaken in his 
policy of amnestying the Communists, individually and as 
a party, and admitting them again to the political life of 
France. Much trouble and much danger has derived from 
that. But it may well be that worse would have ensued 
from a contrary course. It is conceded that, when 
General de Gaulle returned to France, he could have done 
anything and in their enthusiasm for the liberator French- 
men would have backed him. But extreme measures then 
would have risked civil war. The Communists were well 
armed, in large part with material dropped by us for the 
Resistance: they were equally organised for fighting 
French as well as German foes, and in the unprotected 
southwest of France at least 50,000 Spanish Communists 
were ready for any rapine or, if need be, bloodshed. Then, 
and when in power as Head of the State, General de Gaulle 
did not compromise with Communism in France: but, 
rather than force an issue, he let it alone until Frenchmen’s 
eyes should be open to what it really stood for. 

Here we touch upon a neuralgic point. General de 
Gaulle, who carefully abstained from anything savouring 
of military dictatorship, who even refused to act on his 
own widely known views, is accused down to this day of 
leading an ‘ authoritarian’ party.* No suggestion could 
be more ludicrously untrue, and it is time that such in- 
accuracy should cease in the minds of Americans, still 





* See e.g. Theodore White, an American commentator, :n t'ie ‘ Continental 
Daily Mail,’ June 26, 1951. 
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abused by the false hopes they once pinned on Vichy, and 
of Englishmen, still reacting to the war-time dissensions 
between General de Gaulle and Mr Churchill. Those in 
doubt should reflect that ‘ Dictator’ is the commonest 
insult flung at the General’s head by the worst foes of both 
England and America. In point of fact, no one could be 
more democratically minded than the founder of the 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francais which, if it succeeds in 
his hopes, will be one of the few French political parties to 
act up toitsname. From the birth of Free, later Fighting, 
France in 1940 all General de Gaulle’s acts were based on 
the support of such representative bodies as he could form 
round him. He would not be moved from his conception 
of the rights of France ; nor would he allow the future of 
the French people to be trammelled by rigid conceptions 
of the pre-war policy that had cost so dear. A highly 
placed official in the French Foreign service, deeply respect- 
ful of Third Republic traditions, called on General de 
Gaulle in London. ‘If I understand aright,’ he said, 
‘your movement is exclusively military.’ The general 
corrected with subtle emphasis: ‘ Essentially military.’ 
He was not going to tie his hands by a definition that 
would restrict political action. Yet, when he returned to 
France as the unquestioned chief of a liberated nation, he 
took the first opportunity open to place the question of the 
future in the nation’s own hands. He has repeatedly said 
that he would not resort to force unless unconstitutional 
means were used to bend the nation to the will of political 
parties. He still stands firm on the principle that France 
must decide for herself. But she must be free to decide, 
and the matter for decision must be put to her clearly. 
What then are the conditions on which General de 
Gaulle’s party, the R.P.F., numbering about one-fifth of 
the National Assembly and the largest individual party in 
it, would accept to undertake government ? Its leaders 
in the Assembly are men of proved worth, in the prime of 
life: as to foreign affairs, M. Gaston Palewksi, former 
chef de cabinet to M. Paul Reynaud when Minister of 
Finance, with a brilliant war record and the rank of 
colonel, one of the General’s right-hand men; for internal 
affairs M. Jacques Soustelle, until he joined General de 
Gaulle a young archeologist of international repute and 
since then author of a book important to the future his- 
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torian, ‘De Londres a Alger’; for parliamentary action, 
M. Edmond Barrachin, already known as a skilful pilot 
amid the rocks and quicksands of French politics. Four 
of the best military minds in France sit as deputies of the 
R.P.F. It may be assumed that serious decisions are 
the General’s own. All who have come into touch with 
him know his astonishing power of absorbing an inter- 
locutor’s knowledge without seeming to interrogate him, 
the swiftness with which he fits it into the whole picture, 
and the coolness with which decision is made and execu- 
tion ordered. Always a master of his subject, he has a 
rare clarity in developing it, and a power of exposition, 
sometimes tipped with humour, that has made him one 
of the finest public speakers of the day. 

General de Gaulle’s leading principles are simple: 
order in the country, respect for law, reform of the con- 
stitution so as to permit firia action by a representative 
government and prevent scandals by which it is brought 
into disrepute. Of these there were in the last twenty- 
five years of the Third Republic three of a major character 
—those known by the names of Hanau, Oustric, and Sta- 
visky—that brought the parliamentary system in France 
to shame by the ease with which it was seen how leading 
politicians could be ensnared in a web of financial dis- 
honesty. The Fourth has already one to its discredit, 
when it was revealed how leading generals on active 
service could be inveigled by a man since openly denounced 
as a traitor and a double agent who obtained access to a 
secret document and handed it to the enemy and was then, 
it is alleged through political influence, spirited to the 
security of non-extraditional South America. General de 
Gaulle’s party is determined to cut through the roots of the 
conditions that make such things possible and to weed out 
those that have enabled France’s enemies to encrust them- 
selves in places of power. Then alone, says the R.P.F., 
can France take her full place in the fight for civilisation. 
It is not enough, as an official spokesman of the Fourth 
Republic claimed this year, to consider the demands of 
internal security met when there are not above 50 per cent. 
of Communists in certain key posts. 

How, it may be asked, can so Augean a cleansing be 
accomplished ? The answer, in General de Gaulle’s oft 
expressed thought, lies in a reform of the constitution. 
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The Prime Minister of France must be given real control, 
which he now lacks, over his Cabinet and over Parliament. 
He must have the power, which he now has not, to dis- 
solve Parliament and so inflict on cowards, backsliders, and 
traitors to accepted policy the penalty of a fresh election in 
which they may lose their seats. For, under the present 
system, as that austere republican Raymond Poincaré 
pointed out long ago, a seat in the French parliament has 
become no longer an honourable mandate and an office 
bound by responsibility to the electorate, but a job and a 
profitable trade. Once elected, a deputy, no matter what 
he does, is safe in his seat for the whole of the coming 
legislature. Another point considered essential by General 
de Gaulle is that definite authority should be added to the 
office of President of the Republic who at present, if he 
would exert influence, is reduced to manceuvres dependent 
for their effect on his personal skill. The helplessness of a 
President not outstanding in this department was revealed 
to the world by the case of President Lebrun at Bordeaux 
in 1940, confronted with men like Laval and his accom- 
plices. 

This demand for constitutional reform, directed to 
restore power to the executive, is neither new, nor an 
imagination of General de Gaulle’s brain. It was formu- 
lated before the war by a man who foresaw that the existing 
French system would result in catastrophe. This man 
was André Tardieu who died since the war but was wholly 
incapacitated two years before it by a paralytic stroke. 
What makes Tardieu’s exposition and advice the more 
valuable is the long experience he had gained on frequent 
occasions as Cabinet Minister, on three as an outstanding 
Prime Minister of France, of the working of the system. 
Whether General de Gaulle has drawn from Tardieu’s well 
of knowledge, or has been led to similar conclusions solely 
by his own rapid penetration, is without importance ; 
what has profound significance is that the General’s 
conditions for forming a government now are almost exactly 
those demanded fourteen years ago by one of the most 
brilliant, honest, and experienced men of his generation as 
necessary for the salvation of France. 

Tardieu was so vitally struck by the impossibility of 
forming a healthy, stable government in France under 
existing conditions that, at the very height of his powers, 
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with the prospect of still greater achievement within his 
grasp, he withdrew from parliament and devoted himself 
to persuading the French people that they had been 
cozened and cheated of their birthright and that, under the 
false banner of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, they 
were exploited by politicians firmly ensconced within an 
armature of professional interests. Only two out of the 
projected five volumes of Tardieu’s work of salutary 
propaganda, ‘ La Révolution a Refaire’ were completed 
when he was struck down by illness; but they contain 
the gist of what he had learned and what he hoped to 
teach his fellow-countrymen. The word ‘ apparente- 
ments ’ was invented this year to cloak the immorality of 
electoral alliances between parties with contradictory 
principles ; but Tardieu flagellates the thing as existing in 
his time, in 1924, in 1932, and in 1936, and shows that it was 
denounced before him by men of such repute as Méline 
and Poincaré. Greed of place and of favours is fastened on 
by Tardieu as the mainspring of French parliamentary life : 
it was scourged in 1912 and 1926 by Poincaré himself. This 
and the rape of the Executive’s power by the Legislative 
form, in Tardieu’s view, the reason why France suffered 
from over a hundred ministries in sixty-five years of the 
Third Republic. Successive governments formed by nomi- 
nally different coalitions resembled one another so closely 
that Clemenceau could say: ‘I have overthrown many 
ministries. But it has always been the same one.’ 
Deputies, according to Tardieu, are so closely knit together 
in an array of committees, the object of which is place- 
seeking or the defence of vested interests, that the conse- 
quence is: ‘ruin of the budget, negligence of the general 
interest, favouritism, intolerance, instability, materialism, 
corruption.’ ‘Tardieu’s remedy was to restore the balance 
within Parliament, to give power to the Executive, and 
authority to the President. This is precisely what General 
de Gaulle would do now. 

When the above is considered, it is obvious why General 
de Gaulle refused to cooperate in a coalition of parties on 
the old basis. To do so would be to accept conditions 
that he and his supporters hold as ruinous to the country. 
On the question of principle they stand firm, and many 
expect they will be joined sooner or later on the question 
of principle, not on one of sharing portfolios and shutting 
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an eye to vital dissension. Some French observers outside 
the day by day strife see in the Peasants and the Inde- 
pendents natural allies in the future of the R.P.F. Others 
detect no vital subject of difference with a large fraction of 
the Radicals, not all of whom are prepared now to endorse 
M. Herriot’s 1924 war-cry of ‘ No enemies to the Left!’ 
A somewhat unkind critic remarked that M. Bidault’s 
M.R.P. had before now sacrificed principle to power and 
might yet be willing to sacrifice pride to principle. Others 
again think no union between the Gaullists and other 
fractions of the National Assembly likely to be of such 
size that a government on Gaullist principles could be 
formed, and yet that none other could have enough 
stability to survive. In that event what would happen ? 
Quite simply, the breakdown of government and the 
imperious necessity of a new election. To judge from 
General de Gaulle’s answer to a question put to him 
openly in the writer’s presence, it might be thought that 
this was, at all events soon after the election, his own fore- 
cast. One acute French journalist, who mixes with men 
of every opinion, gave his to the effect that this would 
happen in six or nine months from the present autumn. 
General de Gaulle’s demand for order in the country 
extends to beyond merely extirpating its enemies, the 
Communists, from their strongholds. His object is also 
to turn the syndicats ouvriers, the French trade unions, 
back into the path they set out originally to tread, that is, 
the defence of the working-classes and the advancement of 
their well-being; and to prevent them from assuming 
political power as has been done by the Conféderation 
Général du Travail. A beginning has already been made 
in the breakaway of the Force Ouvriére from the atheist 
and Communist C.G.T. Asked publicly what he would do 
to achieve this aim, General de Gaulle answered : ‘ Apply 
the law.’ For the existing law forbids political agitation 
by the syndicats. That implies the arrest, trial, and im- 
prisonment of certain syndicat officials who do in fact little 
else, but have never been touched by the law: in the case 
of unions refractory as a whole, their dissolution. One 
working-man recently said to another: ‘ They force up the 
cost of living. Then they force us to strike so as to get 
higher pay.’ General de Gaulle wants to put a stop to this 
vicious spiral. General de Gaulle’s interest in working- 
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class problems is well known. His proposal for a remedy 
in the main industrial struggle is to impose on industry a 
participation in its profits by the wage-earners. He has 
over and over again come back to this subject, and he 
believes the proposal can be made effective. 

Whatever the future may bring forth, it seems clear that 
the emergence of General de Gaulle’s Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais must have a tonic effect on French 
politics. It is true that another election before the term 
of the present Assembly, should no government be able to 
carry on in it, might produce no more definite result than 
that of 1951. In that case the average Frenchman—our 
semi-mythical Francais moyen—might begin to wonder 
whether democracy as applied in France up to now is as 
advantageous to him as he has been taught. Or, on the 
other hand, since so much in France does end with a song 
or a joke, he might simply be tempted once more to sing 
the refrain of the celebrated song in ‘ La Fille de Mme 
Angot’: 

C’était pas la peine, assurément, 
De changer de gouvernement.’ 


Much in the future of France and indirectly in our own 
may depend on whether large classes of Frenchmen can 
bring themselves to think of politics seriously and not, 
as they so often do, as a game, a gamble, and a line of 
lucrative business. 


JOHN POLLOCK. 
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Art. 2—THE FOREIGN OFFICE DOCUMENTS, 1919- 
1939 AND THE ARCHIVES OF THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 


So many misleading conclusions have, in my opinion, 
been drawn as a result of the publication of the Foreign 
Office documents and the archives of the German Foreign 
Office, which is proceeding, as regards the responsibility 
of individuals, for the betrayals of Austria * and Czecho- 
slovakia, the disaster of 1939, and the conditions in which 
we entered the war in that year, that it does seem to me 
that the time has come to attempt some review of the 
underlying reasons which distinguished the position in 
which we entered the war of 1914 from that in which we 
entered the war of 1939, since the contrast is important. 
As regards our position in 1914, nowhere is more 
clearly brought out than in Viscount Haldane’s ‘ Before 
the War’ the remarkably close connection which existed 
between the development of our ‘ foreign’ policy on the 
one hand and the development of our defence preparations 
on the other to meet the needs of our national defence. 
Lord Haldane was too modest to lay undue emphasis on 
his own great achievement, the creation and equipment of 
the famous Expeditionary Force of 1914, the Army in 
being, small but not inferior in quality to the best the 
enemy possessed, estimated not as if we were standing 
alone, but as being an adjunct to what was possessed by 
France and Russia. He, however, makes clear that his 
own as well as Mr McKenna’s and Mr Churchill’s efficient 
preparations at the Admiralty, which had raised the 
British Navy to a strength unexampled in its history, were 
developed on the firm basis of the policy which was being 
pursued at the time by Sir Edward Grey at the Foreign 
Office, a Department in those days particularly strongly 
organised due in no small degree to the reforms which 
had been elaborated and introduced in 1906 by Sir Charles 
Hardinge, at the time Permanent Under Secretary of 
State, with the assistance of Sir Eyre Crowe. In other 
words, our defence preparations moved punctually and 
exactly in step with the requirements of the developing 





* * Justice for Austria,’ Austrian Red White Red Book, 1946. ‘ Death of 


Austria,’ ‘ Times Literary Supplement ’ Review, Volume I, German Archives, 
March 81, 1950. 
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situation in Europe and the policy of Sir Edward Grey 
was designed to meet that situation. 

The result was that when Germany, through serious 
miscalculation of the attitude of Britain, allowed to be 
precipitated the war of 1914, our entire defence organisa- 
tion, not excluding full instructions for every Department 
of the Government, the work of Sir Maurice Hankey at 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, as Lord Haldane 
brings out, functioned well nigh without a hitch. So far 
as contingencies could be foreseen and provided for, every 
preparation had been made, and this was recognised 
abroad on all hands, and reflected in confidence in Britain, 
in her plighted word, and in her ability to give effect to 
her undertakings. 

As regards the diplomacy of Sir Edward Grey, Monsieur 
Poincaré had said with reference to the German manceuvres 
to disrupt it—our defences—in the years from 1912-1914, 
and to sow distrust in our intentions, in Paris, in Lisbon, 
and throughout Europe, ‘ Mais |’ Angleterre n’était plus, 
Dieu merci, dans le méme état d’esprit que quatorze ans 
auparavant, et rien de ce qu'elle fit ne donne ni a la France 
nt au Portugal le moindre motif de froissement’ (Poincaré 
‘Memoirs,’ Agadir). Prince von Bilow subsequently 
pronounced, as regards the British ultimatum to Germany, 
‘ Quelle heurve terrible fut celle de la visite de l’ Ambassadeur 
d’Angleterre & notre Chancellier,’ and again ‘ Avant que le 
premier coup de fusil ne fat parti l’ Allemagne avait perdu 
la guerre.’ 

No greater tributes could have been paid to the effici- 
ency, the absolute integrity of Sir Edward Grey’s foreign 
policy, an integrity manifested in his reply to the last 
terrified pleadings of the German Counsellor of Embassy 
in London, Baron von Kuhlmann, that England should 
remain neutral: ‘ That’s all very well, but we have obliga- 
tions of honour to France.’ 

The intimate interconnection which had existed between 
our foreign policy and our defence preparations in the 
years from 1905-1914 withstood the impact on that 
historical day of Aug. 3, 1914, the day of Sir Edward 
Grey’s triumph in the House of Commons in carrying in 
behind him a united country to prevent the domination of 
Europe by Germany. The case which Sir Edward Grey 
was able to present crashed through the German defences, 
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exposed the full extent of the German aggression on the 
liberties of Europe, disrupted the Triple Alliance, and 
dislocated the German military dispositions from the 
start. His great White Paper published on the outbreak 
of the war, in which the experts were unable to find fault 
or misrepresentation of any kind, in contrast with certain 
of the ‘ Blue’ books laid by other Foreign Offices, proved 
in its effect the equivalent of many battleships and army 
corps in accession of strength to the defence of his country. 
In the words of Professor George Trevelyan, in his brilliant 
diagnosis of Sir Edward Grey’s tenure of the Foreign 
Office, ‘ Grey of Fallodon’: ‘ Sir Edward Grey had failed 
in his first object, to preserve the peace, but he was 
destined to succeed in his second object. To him was 
largely due the impression that right was on our side. So 
felt the Dominions and the whole Empire, so felt many 
in the various neutral countries, whose action or inaction 
helped to decide the event, till America, whose friendship 
Grey had always sought, saved the Allies in the end.’* 

The measure of the achievement of the Liberal Govern- 
ment of 1905-1914, of which, it must not be forgotten, Mr 
Asquith was the Head, lay in the fact that, whatever may 
have been the stresses and the strains of the ensuing 
struggle, and the sacrifices demanded of our country in 
its course, and making every allowance for the contribu- 
tions of Mr Lloyd George, of our Admirals and Generals, 
we were never ‘isolated’ at any moment. We emerged 
in 1918 still a mighty Power economically. Certainly we 
were in debt to America, but that debt could be regarded 
as counterbalanced by the debt which Germany owed to 
us in the way of reparations and the advances we had 
made to our Allies in the course of the war. Our assets 
had been protected in many directions. We still stood in 
the position of remaining a creditor nation to most :ountries 
in the world, with all the advantage and the prestige 
deriving from that position in the development of our 
foreign policy after 1918. 

How came about the difference—a very striking one— 
between our position in 1914 and our position in 1939, when 
we entered the war militarily unprepared, all the more so 





* See Sir Austen Chamberlain’s review of ‘Grey of Falloden,’ in ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,’ March 1, 1987. 
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by reason of the weakness on our diplomatic front, where 
we found ourselves ‘ without a single real friend in the 
civilised world and scarcely a true well wisher,’ between 
our position in 1918 and our position in 1945, when we 
emerged, certainly once again victorious but heavily in 
debt. Our debts vastly exceeded such assets as may 
have remained to us, while the financial straits to which 
we were reduced were so pressing that we were compelled 
to resort to a big loan to ‘carry on.’ The explanation 
lies in the complete breakdown in the years from 1931 
onwards, in particular, of the intimate liaison which had 
existed in the years from 1905—indeed before 1905—to 
1914 between the Foreign Office on the one hand and the 
Defence Departments on the other. 

In two speeches made in the House of Lords on March 
29, 1944, and Jan. 25, 1945, the late Lord Londonderry * 
brought out very clearly how it was impossible for the 
Defence Departments to function efficiently in relation to 
the military defences of the Empire except on the basis of 
adequate ‘ Foreign Office’ guidance. He gave it as his 
opinion that in the years when he had been in the Cabinet 
from 1931 to 1935 as Secretary of State for Air, the neces- 
sary guidance from the Foreign Office had not been forth- 
coming ; indeed, he went so far as to hold the Foreign 
Office responsible for the disaster of 1939. I have re- 
peatedly declared, on the basis of my own experiences as 
Principal Private Secretary to the Foreign Secretaries from 
1924-1932, particularly in the year 1931, and as His 
Majesty’s Minister in Vienna and Ambassador in Lisbon 
from 1933-1940, that in my view Lord Londonderry put 
his finger on a main cause of the trouble which enabled 
Germany in the brief period from 1933-1939 to rise from 
a state of impotence from the point of view of armaments 
to a position which encouraged Hitler to launch out on 
another war of aggression. From 1931 onwards to 1939 
there existed no adequate liaison of any kind between the 
development of our foreign policy and our defence pre- 
parations. The defect in the organisation of our central 
machinery of Government in Whitehall was very ably 
brought out by Sir Victor Wellesley, who was Deputy 
Under Secretary of State at the Foreign Office from 1925-— 





* See also Lord Londonderry’s letter in ‘ Truth,’ June 28, 1946. 
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1936, in his book ‘ Diplomacy in Fetters,’ published’ some 
years ago, in which he was careful to make the relevant 
and important point that in his view ‘ our present rulers 
were not less in stature than their predecessors of a 
generation or two ago.’ Throughout the period between 
the two wars Sir Victor had been at pains to emphasise all 
that must be involved in danger to our national security 
through any weakening or failing in the organisation of 
the Foreign Office, and in a letter to ‘ The Times’ in the 
summer of 1942 he drew attention to an undoubted cause 
of that weakening, namely the operation of the Head of the 
Civil Service system deriving from the innovation intro- 
duced in 1919 by a Treasury Minute, in regard to which 
the late Lord Salisbury and other prominent figures, Sir 
Algernon Law, a late Under Secretary at the Foreign 
Office, and Lord Southborough among them, had expressed 
their misgivings and issued warning so far back as 1937. 

Debates in the House of Lords which followed upon 
Sir Victor’s intervention in ‘The Times’ have since 
brought out very clearly the extent of the confusion 
created in our central machinery of Government, in the 
Foreign Office, Defence Departments, Admiralty, War 
Office, Air Ministry, and the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, in particular, by the insidiously disintegrating 
effects of the operation of the system* and by the activities 
of the incumbent of the post, Sir Warren Fisher, who, what- 
ever good intentions he may have entertained as regards 
the reform and improvement of conditions in our Civil 
Service, to which many have paid tribute, seems to have 
come to regard himself as a Minister without Portfolio, 
but, alas, also without any responsibility to Parliament,’ 
as one authoritative commentator has observed. 

In a letter pubtished in the ‘ Spectator’ on Oct. 21, 
1949—following on a protest by Lord Perth dealing with 
conclusions which had been drawn in regard to himself 
and Sir Eric Phipps,+ at the time respectively His Majesty’s 
Ambassadors in Rome and Paris, in a review by Sir Charles 
Webster of the 1938 Volume of Foreign Office Documents 
—I stated my own view as regards the effects of the 
operation of the system in contributing to paralyse the 





* Cf. Gibbon, ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ Chapter 17, 
* The Master of the Offices.’ 
{ Sir Eric Phipps, ‘ The Times ’ letter, Feb. 1, 1943. 
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organisation of the Foreign Office in the year 1931 and 
onwards as an effective channel of transmission to the 
Cabinet of the reports and warnings of His Majesty’s 
missions abroad. Already in two debates in the House of 
Lords in connection with the manner of the presentation 
of Mr Eden’s reform scheme of 1941, Lord Perth had 
pointed out that it was both unfair and misleading to 
suggest that it was the Diplomatic Service which had 
failed the country in their reports and warnings, certainly 
a justified vindication of our Diplomatic Service, as I can 
testify on the basis of my personal experience at the 
Foreign Office up to 1933. My letter and conclusions as 
regards the Foreign Office were endorsed as accurate by 
Sir Victor Wellesley in the succeeding week. 

No doubt can exist to-day that the paralysing of the 
Foreign Office in 1931 had as one of its main effects the 
severing of the intimate connection which had existed in 
the years preceding the war of 1914—years be it noted 
before the Office of Head of the Civil Service had come into 
existence—between the development of our foreign policy 
on the one hand and our defence preparations on the other. 
It explains furthermore, in very large degree, the long series 
of blunders and miscalculations in our foreign policy after 
1931, when Germany was still disarmed, which led to 
our ‘ isolation’ in 1940, and ultimately to the exhaustion 
by 1945 of all our resources, so carefully accumulated 
through the centuries, an exhaustion of which we continue 
to feel the effects. 

I am perfectly well aware that for a variety of reasons, 
our bitter experiences from 1939-1945 among them, a 
closer liaison does to-day exist between our foreign policy 
and our defence requirements—there are authorities who 
suggest it might be even closer—but for all that it is, in my 
opinion, vital that our public opinion should realise where 
lay the defect in our national organisation in the decade 
before the war, not only to emphasise the contrast between 
our position when we emerged from the First World War 
in 1918 and our position when in 1945 we emerged from 
the Second, but in the interests of the many who were 
involved in the decade before the war, our statesmen on 
all sides of our politics, our diplomatic service abroad and 
others, who are to-day being exposed for inspection and 
criticism as a result of the publication of the Foreign 
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Office documents and the archives of the German Foreign 
Office. 

This background of the organisation, or rather dis- 
organisation, of our central machinery of Government in 
Whitehall, in the period between the two wars, is to my 
mind essential for any adequate appreciation of the docu- 
ments which are to-day being published by our Foreign 
Office—admirable as may have been from many points of 
view the collections presented hitherto—certainly for any 
understanding of such of my own despatches and reports 
from Vienna and from Lisbon in the years from 1933-1940 
(in regard to developments in the two countries to which 
I was accredited) as may commend themselves to the 
historians for inclusion in their forthcoming volumes. I 
feel that what applies in my own case probably applies 
equally in the cases of many of my late colleagues. 

Hitherto the critics of the Foreign Office documents, 
have, with few exceptions, appeared baffled to find a satis- 
factory explanation of any kind for the failure of our states- 
manship, the spasmodic and disconnected moves of British 
policy in these fateful years ; baffled to comprehend how 
warnings such as those of Sir Horace Rumbold, our 
Ambassador in Berlin, and of our General Staff * in regard 
to the advancing German danger seemed to have cut so 
little ice'in London; moved to denounce ‘Guilty Men’ 
in one direction or another. I would suggest to them that 
if in their appreciations they in future make allowance 
for the fact that in these years the navigating controls of 
the British ship of state had been put out of gear by faulty 
organisation, much that is to-day obscure will be explained. 
The road by which we travelled to the disaster of 1939 is 
clearly signposted.t 

WALFORD SELBY. 





* ‘Times Literary Supplement ’ Review, 1931-1932 Volume of Foreign 
Documents, Raw Materials, Oct. 30, 1948. 

+ Colonel Hon. Arthur Murray (Viscount Elibank), ‘ Reflections on Some 
Aspects of British Foreign Policy between the Two Wars.’’ Major H. Legge- 
Bourke, M.P., * Master of the Offices.’ Falcon Press. 
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Art. 3.—BOLINGBROKE AND HIS INFLUENCE ON 
ENGLISH POLITICS. 


Two hundred years ago, on Dec. 12, 1751, there died at 
the age of seventy-three Henry St John, Viscount Boling- 
broke, and the epitaph on his grave he wrote himself : 


* Here lyes 
HENRY ST. JOHN: 
In the days of Queen Anne, 

Secretary at War, Secretary of State, and Viscount Bolingbroke; 
In the days of King George the First nd King George the 
Second, 

Something more and better. 

His attachment to Queen Anne, 

Exposed him to a long and severe prosecution : 

He bore it with firmness of mind. 

He passed the latter part of his life at home, 

The enemy of no national party, 

The friend of no faction ; 

Distinguished under the cloud of a proscription 
Which had not been entirely taken off 
By zeal to maintain the Liberty 
And to restore the ancient Prosperity 
Of Great Britain.’ 


After the lapse of two centuries it is not without interest 
to see how far these claims can be substantiated. 

Henry St John had been born at Battersea on Oct. 1, 
1678, and the year of his birth was one of the most 
eventful in an eventful century, for it witnessed the Treaty 
of Nimwegen, which marked the apogee of Louis XIV, 
and also the revelations of Titus Oates, which ushered in 
a period as chaotic as any in English history. The storms 
that greeted St John’s entry into the world continued to 
rage throughout his career, and unless allowance is made 
for this fact his life will not be seen in its true perspective. 

He has to become a forceful statesman of the type of 
Disraeli and Joseph Chamberlain, but to compare him 
with either of them, or even with the younger Pitt, without 
taking into account the circumstances in which he was 
placed would be to do him a serious injustice. St John 
was born in and lived through not merely an era of tran- 


sition, but of violent change. Twenty years before he 
Vol. 289.—Noa. 590. 2H 
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was born there had been no King in England, only a 
Lord Protector, and on at least one occasion during his 
early manhood it appeared by no means improbable that 
another republic might be established ; nevertheless in the 
interval he witnessed a period when the king was practically 
absolute. He was but ten when the Stuarts were sent 
into exile for the second time, yet only six years before 
his death the grandson of James II was at Derby at the 
head of a victorious army ; and he had been in his grave 
for little more than twelve months when the last Jacobite 
to die for his principles was executed. In effect, St John 
passed his life in an age of revolution, and he was the child 
of his age. 

He came of a distinguished family, but one which had 
been politically much divided of late years, for whereas 
several members had died for Charles I, a St John had 
been Chief Justice of the Common Pleas under Cromwell. 
The future Viscount Bolingbroke was educated at Eton 
and possibly at Christ Church, but whether he was at 
Oxford or not he received a very good education. In all 
his writings there is to be found abundant proof of solid 
learning, and also of an ability to apply that learning to 
the problems of the day. Few English statesmen could 
have written the ‘ Letters on the Study and Use of History,’ 
while by his interest in economic matters, as shown by the 
projected commercial treaty with France, he was in 
advance- of his time. Throughout his works there is 
extensive evidence that he was deeply read in the classics, 
not only in Latin but also in Greek. In spite of the dis- 
tractions of business and pleasure St John remained a 
scholar at heart. Indeed, the eloquence and erudition of 
his writings can but make us understand, even if we are 
not prepared wholly to share, the wish of the younger 
Pitt, that of all the lost intellectual treasures, he would 
most like to see recovered a speech of St John. 

As soon as the Treaty of Ryswick made it possible, in 
the later months of 1697, to travel abroad once more St 
John went to the Continent, where he spent the greater 
part of two years. This expedition was no ‘ grand tour’ 
as the term was understood by the fashionable young men 
of the day, but was undertaken for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with the foreign point of view. St John went 
at the right age, and he was amply rewarded, as those 
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young men always are who do as he did. When, as 
Secretary of State, he came into contact with the repre- 
sentatives of other countries, he knew the background 
against which their careers were set and was acquainted 
with the public opinion of which, even then, they could 
never wholly lose sight. During the course of his travels 
St John learnt French and Italian, and acquired a cosmo- 
politanism which was to stand him in good stead. The 
importance he attached to languages is further emphasised 
by the fact that he took the trouble to learn Spanish when 
he was already in office so that he might be no longer 
dependent upon possibly inaccurate translations of the 
documents it was necessary for him to read. In this way 
he was able during the negotiations which led to the Treaty 
of Utrecht to estimate the position which the circumstances 
of their respective countries would compel the statesmen 
of the different Powers to adopt. He had the inestimable 
advantage of having studied foreign affairs in his youth 
on the spot. 

St John was thus at considerable pains to acquaint 
himself with the language, customs, and political conditions 
of the countries he visited, and this fact is the more 
important in view of the prominence given by all writers 
to his immorality at this stage of his career. Goldsmith 
tells of an old man who had seen St John and some of his 
companions running, in a state of inebriety, naked across 
St James’s Park. Another biographer assures his readers 
that St John ‘ avowedly made his relative, Rochester, his 
model; and endeavoured in every kind of debauchery 
to surpass his original.” The late Arthur Hassall writes 
of his ‘ riotous life ’ which ‘ alarmed his relations,’ though 
it is possible that they were not so easily shocked as Mr 
Hassall. Even Mr Winston Churchill wags a reproving 
finger when he describes St John as ‘ a roysterer and hard- 
drinker, who lived notoriously with a Miss Gumley.’ 
Indeed, if the majority of the stories told about his excesses 
were to be believed, it would be impossible to discover 
how St John found time for any other occupation than 
that afforded by indulgence in wine and women. Such 
being the case, one is tempted to wonder whether, had 
he been on the winning instead of the losing side in the 
political struggle of his day, quite so much would have 
been handed down to posterity concerning his dissipation. 

2H 2 
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St John entered Parliament in 1701 for the borough of 
Wootton Bassett, and from the first he voted with the 
Tories, who were then in a majority. Few men have 
made so considerable an impression upon the House of 
Commons at their first entry. He was, on the evidence 
of his contemporaries, an accomplished and persuasive 
speaker, who knew how to adapt his argument to the 
mood of his audience. Not a single speech exists which 
can be said to be anything like a correct account of what 
he said, but his written works are sufficient evidence of 
the vigour and style of his diction. His appearance, too, 
was eminently in his favour. Tall and graceful, he com- 
bined a commanding presence with a pleasing address. 
Above all, he had the advantage of entering Parliament 
as a member of the Opposition, for although his party 
was in a majority, it was opposed to the policy of 
William III and his ministers. Such were the position 
and circumstances of this young M.P. of twenty-two, who 
was to be a Secretary of State at thirty-two and was to 
be deprived of office for ever before he was thirty-six. 

His methods of attracting attention were well suited 
to the House of Commons as constituted in that Parlia- 
ment. ‘ You know,’ he wrote, ‘ the nature of that assem- 
bly ; they grow, like hounds, fond of the man who shows 
them game.’ As one of his biographers has put it, ‘ He 
had to show them game. He had by his halloo to incite 
the Tories, to chase and worry Whigs and Dissenters, the 
directors of the Bank of England, and all who presumed 
to question the infallibility of the High Church party, 
and the supremacy of the country squires.’ St John 
continued to adopt his policy when Anne came to the 
throne, and in November 1702 he was one of the sponsors 
of the Occasional Conformity Bill. In these circumstances 
there was general surprise when in the spring of 1704 he 
was appointed Secretary-at-War. 

Various conjectures have been made as to the reasons 
for this appointment, and it has generally been surmised 
that St John owed his advancement either to Harley or 
to Marlborough. He was certainly at this time on the 
best of terms with Harley, and Marlborough may well 
have owed him a good turn for his behaviour over the 
Act of Settlement, but it is surely not unreasonable 
to suppose that the new Secretary-at-War was chiefly 
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beholden to the Lord High Treasurer, Godolphin, himself. 
To that veteran Parliamentarian the young Member for 
Wootton Bassett had acquired a definite ‘ nuisance value,’ 
and the time had come to buy him off. St John was able, 
so he would not disgrace an office particularly important 
in time of war, and he was ambitious, so he was unlikely 
to look a gift-horse too closely in the mouth. Moreover, 
his appointment would bring some at least of the extreme 
Tories to support a war for the conduct of which he was 
to be so largely responsible, while it would deprive those 
who still remained intransigent of their only capable 
leader. If Godolphin argued in this manner he made two 
serious miscalculations: St John was clever enough to 
retain his hold on the Diehards and he had the sense to 
resign when further complicity in a Whig policy would 
have ruined his reputation. 

If office did not reform St John, which was certainly 
not the case, he displayed a devotion to duty which sur- 
prised his contemporaries. He was the fortunate possessor 
of a constitution which allowed him to indulge in excesses 
without so impairing his health that he was unable to 
transact business. How long he would have been able to 
burn the candle at both ends in this way it is impossible 
to say, and his early fall from power may well have saved 
his life. If the Secretary-at-War worked hard, he did so 
by fits and starts. He would sit up all one night dealing 
with the work of his office, and the next he would spend 
with some friends over the bottle. Often he would be 
at his desk from ten in the morning until eight at night 
without taking any refreshment, but he never relapsed 
into carelessness. If he was sometimes unreasonable with 
his subordinates, he was equally so with himself. St John 
was never a good-natured man, but at this stage of his 
career he was, save by his political opponents, generally 
considered a good-humoured one. 

He remained in office until the autumn of 1708, when 
under pressure from Marlborough and Godolphin the 
Queen was obliged to accept a purely Whig administration. 
St John thereupon resigned, and there can be no doubt 
but that he was perfectly right in taking such a course. 
He could not have remained in the government without 
becoming a Whig, while by resigning he regained all his 
old popularity with the Tories. Nor was this all, for his 
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tenure of office had been distinguished, and he retired with 
the reputation of a capable administrator. 

This experience stood him in good stead two years 
later when the Tories came into office, and St John was 
appointed Secretary of State for the Northern Department 
in an administration of which the effective chief was 
Robert Harley. For nearly a century after the Revolution 
there were two Secretaries of State, and their duties were 
divided by a geographical division of the globe into Nor- 
thern and Southern Departments. The Northern Depart- 
ment was concerned with British relations with the 
Northern Powers of Europe, while the Southern had to 
deal with France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, the 
Italian States, and the Ottoman Empire, as well as Irish 
and Colonial business and the work of the Home Office. 
The labours of the Southern Secretary were not so great 
as may appear, for Ireland had its own Parliament and 
administration, and he was little more than a channel of 
communication between the Lord-Lieutenant and the 
Ministry. The Home Office work was slight, for most of 
the existing functions of that Department have been 
created by modern statutes. Thus the Secretaries in the 
reign of Anne may be said to represent the Foreign Office 
cut in two, with some miscellaneous business assigned to 
that portion which dealt with the Southern Powers of 
Europe. St John’s fellow-Secretary was the Earl of 
Dartmouth, a son of the nobleman who had been so loyal 
a friend to James II, but he was himself a mere cipher in 
the Ministry. His masterful colleague assumed control 
of both Departments and Dartmouth was little more than 
an Under-Secretary. 

Whatever view may be taken of St John as a man, 
there can be no denying the brilliance of his handling of 
foreign policy. His conduct of affairs up to and including 
the Treaty of Utrecht has, for consummate ability, rarely 
been equalled and never surpassed in the course of English 
history, and it marks for all time his influence upon 
British policy. It was successful because it was based 
upon the realities of the European situation, and not upon 
theories of his own or upon the facts of ten years before. 
St John realised that there were two wars: one against 
France, which the Allies had won, and another against 
Spain, which they had lost, or were on the point of losing. 
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He never forgot that the original object of the War of the 
Spanish Succession had been to prevent a French hege- 
mony of Europe. This was the basis of a policy which he 
had both the vigour and the knowledge to put into effect. 
He was in close contact with opinion in his own party 
and he knew Europe in a way impossible save to those 
who have studied it on the spot. If St John had shown 
the same courage and intuition in home affairs that he 
displayed in matters of foreign policy, he might well have 
gone down to history as the greatest of British statesmen. 

The new administration was bent upon peace, but 
not upon peace at any price, and in all the diplomatic 
discussions which have taken place between Great Britain 
and France down the centuries it is doubtful if England 
has ever been so ably represented as she was by St John. 
The Marquis de Torcy, the French Foreign Secretary, 
was no mean antagonist, as became the nephew of Colbert. 
Zealous, precise, and punctilious, he was the eternal type 
of French diplomat, who thinks that the world has been 
created for the benefit of France and who is determined to 
see that there is no interference with the wishes of the 
Almighty. Nevertheless, he met his match in St John, 
for, as Professor Trevelyan so rightly says, ‘ It was Greek 
meet Greek and blade cut blade.’ Each statesman knew 
that the other’s need for peace was as great as his own, 
but St John had the disadvantage that the Whigs had 
committed England to a policy which was incapable of 
realisation, though to depart from it would be an act of 
treachery to the allies. The aim of both negotiators was 
to arrive at a preliminary settlement, which should then 
be put before <he other interested parties at a conference. 
To negotiate with an enemy behind the backs of one’s 
allies is never very creditable, though it is often done, but 
St John had at least the excuse that previous attempts to 
make peace had been wrecked by the obstinacy of the 
Emperor and the Dutch. The truth is that by 1711 none 
of the Allies had clean hands, or anything approaching 
them, and those who have criticised St John for his attitude 
have overlooked extenuating circumstances. 

In July of that year Matthew Prior was sent to Paris, 
and after three months’ hard bargaining a settlement was 
reached on the main points at issue between Great Britain 
and France and the way was clear for the Peace Conference 
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to commence its labours. This body duly met at Utrecht 
on Jan. 29, 1712, but before long it reached deadlock over 
the future of the Spanish Netherlands. When this hap- 
pened St John adopted the time-honoured device of leaving 
the Conference to mark time while the real business was 
transacted elsewhere, in this case directly between London 
and Paris. ‘ Her Majesty is fully determined to let all 
negotiations sleep in Holland,’ he told the British repre- 
sentatives at Utrecht. 

During the whole of the negotiations St John, or Boling- 
broke as he now became, was the principal factor on the 
British side, and on one occasion he went over to Paris, 
where he saw both Louis XIV and Torcy. Finally the 
Treaty of Utrecht was concluded, and Bolingbroke allowed 
his sense of the dramatic full play. About two o’clock 
in the afternoon of Good Friday, April 3, 1713, a post- 
chaise rattled down Whitehall: as it stopped at the 
Cockpit there alighted, all covered with dust, Boling- 
broke’s half-brother, George St John, with the treaty in 
his hand. The Secretary welcomed him on the doorstep 
with open arms, exclaiming, ‘ It is the Lord’s work, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 

The Utrecht settlement marks the apogee of Boling- 
broke’s career: he was still only thirty-four when he 
greeted his half-brother that Friday afternoon in White- 
hall, but the summit had already been reached, and what 
lay ahead was in no way comparable with what had gone 
before. Nevertheless the conclusion of peace was in itself 
sufficient to put him in the front rank of British statesmen. 
There is much to be said against the methods he employed 
to effect a settlement, but he must share any responsibility 
with his Whig predecessors in office who had, for party 
reasons, rendered it impossible to conduct negotiations in 
any other manner. As for the Treaty itself, its great merit 
was that, like the Peace of Westphalia, it recognised 
existing facts. France was the first Power on the main- 
land of Europe, Philip V was the monarch desired by 
Spain, Great Britain was building a colonial empire, and 
Prussia and Savoy were rising states: all these incontro- 
vertible realities were admitted at Utrecht. At the same 
time precautions were taken against the pre-eminence of 
France developing into hegemony, just as the recognition 
of Philip was a check to any Hapsburg inclinations in the 
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same direction. It was all eminently reasonable, and in 
its main outlines it endured for more than two generations, 
which is as far ahead as any statesman can be expected to 
look. 

Comparison with the Treaties of Vienna and Versailles 
is inevitable, if somewhat profitless. In 1815 the negotia- 
tors endeavoured to make the world safe for autocracy and 
in 1919 they attempted the same task on behalf of 
democracy: in both cases they proved to be giving man- 
kind the exact opposite of what it desired. Bolingbroke 
and Torey ignored such general principles; they dealt 
with the real, not with the ideal; and their work stood. 
Much can be said against Bolingbroke both in his public 
and private capacity, but it cannot be denied that he was 
a good European, and it was as such that he negotiated the 
Treaty of Utrecht. It was his greatest service to his 
country. 

Had Bolingbroke been able to have his way, the Treaty 
would have been followed by a commercial agreement with 
France and a large step in the direction of freedom of trade 
between the two countries. In this respect, however, he 
was too far in advance of his age. The manufacturers 
rose in revolt, the Whigs did everything in their power to 
foment the opposition, and a number of Tories voted 
against the Government. Bolingbroke was no longer in 
the Commons to sway members by his eloquence, and more 
than one of his colleagues was only too ready to give him 
a fall. The vital clauses in the proposed treaty were re- 
jected by nine votes, and a commercial understanding with 
France had to wait until the time of the younger Pitt. 

The story of the next few years does not redound to 
the credit of Bolingbroke, and it is not easy to see what 
he had in mind unless it was the restoration of James as a 
Tory puppet. It never seems to have occurred to him 
that ‘Jamie the Rover’ might prefer his religion to a 
throne, and when this proved to be the case Bolingbroke 
was without a policy. At the critical moment of the 
death of Anne he lost his nerve, and shortly afterwards he 
fled the country. For a space he was Secretary of State 
to James, but he was dismissed under a cloud, and sub- 
sequently obtained a restricted pardon from the British 
government which enabled him to reside in England when 
he felt so disposed. Had he died at this time he would be 
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remembered to-day as the chief architect of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, but on no other score. However, once the use 
of power was out of his reach, he began to write about the 
theory of it, and in this way came to exercise a further 
influence upon English politics. 

Disraeli declared that Bolingbroke was ‘one of the 
ablest men who ever lived ’ and when he made this state- 
ment he was thinking in terms of home, rather than 
foreign, policy, particularly of ‘The Idea of a Patriot 
King,’ which was published in 1749. The book is an 
appeal to discard the party system and everything for 
which it stands. According to the author ‘a limited 
monarchy is the best of governments,’ and a hereditary 
monarchy the best of monarchies. ‘ The good of the people 
is the ultimate and true end of government,’ and ‘ the 
greatest good of a people is their liberty.’ The best way 
to provide for the continuance of that liberty is by securing 
the accession of a Patriot King, who will not rule by divine 
right, but who will also not be the mere figurehead of an 
oligarchical faction. He will be a constitutional monarch, 
whose power is limited by his consent to exercise that 
power subject to public opinion expressed in a free Parlia- 
ment. Under him corruption will cease, for a Patriot 
King has no reason to be corrupt. ‘ He is the most power- 
ful of all reformers, for he is himself a sort of standing 
miracle so rarely seen, and so little understood, that the 
sure effects of his appearance will be admiration and love 
in every honest breast, confusion and terror to every 
guilty conscience, but submission and resignation in all.’ 

It is, of course, difficult to resist the conclusion that a 
great part of this famous treatise had no other purpose 
than to flatter the Prince of Wales, Frederick, who might 
one day be in a position to restore Bolingbroke, and also 
to belabour the Whigs. Yet much of it is of permanent 
value, and has had its effect upon English history. The 
conception of the monarch standing above the parties, 
and representing the national interest as opposed to purely 
factional interests, has been the Tory interpretation of the 
kingly office ever since. Disraeli, in particular, always 
professed his agreement with the arguments advanced in 
‘ The Idea of a Patriot King.’ 

It was not Frederick, but his son George III, who 
attempted to put into practice the theories of Bolingbroke, 
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and to no inconsiderable extent he succeeded. The decline 
of Jacobitism assisted him in a marked degree, since it 
regained for the ruling monarch the support of those who 
were naturally the bulwark of his throne, but who had 
been in opposition for two generations. Furthermore, the 
Whig oligarchy was becoming divided and enfeebled, and, 
after the collapse of the Elibank Plot in 1753, had shown 
that the danger from the Jacobites was at an end, the 
Whigs could no longer claim that they alone stood between 
England and the rekindling of the famous fires of Smith- 
field. George III too, if a man devoid of the higher gifts 
of statesmanship, knew exactly what he wanted, and that 
is so rare a characteristic in English political circles as to 
give its possessor a natural advantage over his rivals. 
George intended to be a Patriot King of the Bolingbroke 
type, and by the exercise of the royal authority to ensure 
that the quarrels of the factions were subordinated to the 
interests of the nation. 

How far he might have gone towards the achievement 
of this goal in ordinary circumstances it is impossible to 
say, but the American war and his own health proved his 
undoing. Yet he never abandoned the attempt to enhance 
the power of the Crown, and so strong was it even after 
the loss of the American colonies that the king was able 
to have his way about Catholic Emancipation in 1801, 
and six years later he scored an even more notable triumph : 
he forced the ministry of ‘ All the Talents’ to resign 
although it had a majority in the House of Commons ; he 
summoned the Duke of Portland to form an administra- 
tion; and the result of the ensuring General Election 
showed that the King had interpreted the wishes of his 
subjects correctly. All this was very much in the spirit of 
Bolingbroke’s philosophy, but George’s relapse into in- 
sanity and the unstable character of his eldest son may 
be said to have brought the experiment to an end, though 
until Victoria came to the throne the personal opinions of 
the reigning monarch played an important part in the 
working of the constitution. 

Of Bolingbroke’s own career it only remains to add 
that his death in 1751 marked in very truth the end of an 
era. The last man to hold high office under a Stuart was 
dead, and children were already born who were to witness 
the accession of Queen Victoria. 
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To what extent can Bolingbroke, at two hundred years 
distance, be regarded as having justified the claim he put 
forward in his epitaph ? That he was in the front rank 
where foreign affairs were concerned must surely be ad- 
mitted without question. His handling of the negotiations 
which led up to the conclusion of the Treaty of Utrecht 
was masterly, and in the conduct of the country’s relations 
with her neighbours he has been equalled only by Castle- 
reagh and Canning, and perhaps by Sir Edward Grey ; 
but for him, the diplomatic history of the eighteenth 
century might have been very different. As a political 
philosopher he was not in the front rank, but he influenced 
policy from the grave, which it is given to few statesmen 
todo. Inthe role of a party leader, too, he made his mark, 
and in some ways he might be said to have created a 
precedent in this connection. 

So much for the credit side of Bolingbroke’s account : 
there are important items on the other. In the first place 
he seems to have been a physical coward, and he lost his 
head in an emergency, as was clearly shown during the 
crisis at Anne’s death. He knew nothing of loyalty save 
to his own interests, as his wife, Harley, and James III 


experienced in turn. He could never resist an intrigue, 
whether of a political or an amorous nature. Above all, 
he constituted an excellent example of a statesman in 
whose composition there is a great excess of genius over 
character. Yet, for better or for worse, Bolingbroke left 
a definite mark upon English history, and whether his 
career is to be admired or regretted, it cannot be ignored. 


CHARLES PETRIE. 
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Art. 4THE STRANGERS’ GALLERY. 


‘I LIKE a good debate!’ exclaimed Disraeli in ‘ The 
Young Duke’ in 1830. ‘And, when a stripling, used 
sometimes to be stifled in the Gallery, or enjoy the easier 
privileges of a Member’s son. I like, I say, a good debate, 
and have no objection to a good admixture of bores, which 
are a relief... The British public also likes a good debate 
and during the present Parliament the queue for admission 
to the Strangers’ Gallery is often a thousand strong. It 
gathers outside the entrance to St Stephen’s and, like a 
great serpent, curls round the parapet flanking the statue 
of Oliver Cromwell who surmounts his pedestal on the 
strip of lawn aligning Westminster Hall. 

When the House of Commons first became a separate 
institution, and for long afterwards, no Stranger was 
allowed to be present at its debates. This secrecy arose 
from the Commons’ struggle for independence in Tudor 
and Stuart times, when the monarch did not hesitate to 
take reprisals against ‘ Opposition’ spokesmen. What a 
Member said in his place might indeed be reported to the 
King or given in evidence against him, in the Court of 
King’s Bench or the Stannary Court, by another Member 
of the House; but a Stranger might be ‘ planted’ as a 
royal spy for the express purpose of noting his words for 
future condemnation. In _ self-defence, therefore, the 
Commons claimed and exercised the right to debate 
behind closed doors, and the intrusion of a Stranger was 
generally punished by his immediate commitment or 
reprimand. So firmly was this privacy maintained that 
in the first hundred years after taking over St Stephen’s 
Chapel their Journals mention only six instances of 
Strangers being expelled ; and their ability so to impose 
their authority over outsiders is evidence of their growing 
power. In 1580 William Hannye, servant to a lawyer 
of the Middle Temple, confessed upon his knees that he 
had sat in the House by the space of half an hour at least, 
and, craving pardon, was discharged. But the House was 
not always so lenient. A Mr Berkeley of Hampshire, 
‘apprehended within the entry of the House’ in 1614, 
having admitted ‘that he only came to see,’ was com- 
mitted to the Serjeant at Arms during pleasure. In 1658 
William King managed to listen to the debates for several 
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days before being caught, but was then despatched to 
Newgate. 

After the Restoration, the Commons’ nerves relaxed. 
True, they began by continuing their traditional policy. 
For on learning that ‘ several persons, not Members, had 
come by the back door into the Speaker’s Chamber, and 
into the Gallery ’ during debates, they ordered, on March 
5, 1662, that ‘the back-door be constantly kept shut 
whilst the House is sitting.’ But in practice this ban on 
the admission of Strangers was soon allowed to lapse. 
Fired by the example of King Charles II, who was a fre- 
quent visitor to the House of Lords, which he thought ‘ as 
good as a play,’ the Court began to view Parliament as 
a new source of fashionable entertainment. Furthermore 
the great flood of litigation, whether in the form of appeals 
from decrees in Chancery to the House of Lords or of 
private bills originating in either House, which followed the 
Restoration, drew to Westminster large numbers of 
litigants of both sexes. In 1675 Lord Shaftesbury com- 
plained of ‘ the scandal arising from the droves of ladies 
that attended causes in the House of Lords.’ That same 
year in one such ‘cause’ the defendants were Diana, 
Viscountess Cranborne, Lady Anne Bowyer, and an M.P. 
named Captain Thomas Dalmahoy. Because they had 
submitted to the Lords a case involving an M.P., the 
plaintiffs were taken into custody by the Commons for 
breach of privilege. In Crisp v. Dalmahoy, as in Shirley 
v. Fagg, which arose about the same time and became the 
test case, we see the Commons’ doctrine of privilege 
beginning to assume the monstrous proportions it acquired 
in the eighteenth century, when M.P.s claimed and for a 
time enjoyed virtual immunity from the processes of civil 
law. The result was a fierce quarrel between the two 
Houses and a sudden prorogation of Parliament. Before 
this rupture occurred Crisp v. Dalmahoy was, on June 1, 
the occasion of a stormy session in the Commons in the 
course of which Mr Speaker Seymour suddenly broke in 
with the remark: ‘I am sure I saw petticoats!’ The 
amused House broke off its business to look at the throng 
of ladies who crowded the back benches of the Gallery and 
were peeping over the shoulders of the gentlemen in front. 
The Speaker continued: ‘ What borough do these ladies 
serve for?’ ‘They serve for the Speaker’s Chamber,’ 
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came the reply. Another Member put in: ‘ Perhaps the 
Speaker may mistake them for gentlemen with fine sleeves 
dressed like ladies.’ But the Speaker replied, ‘ I am sure 
I saw petticoats.’ 

After the Revolution, regulations were tightened up. 
The secrecy formerly employed by the Commons as a body 
against the King was turned into a weapon of the 
* Majority ’ against the ‘ Minority.’ During a debate on 
supply on Jan. 29, 1688, the House ordered ‘ that the 
Serjeant at Arms do keep the Gallery free from Strangers ; 
and that the back door be locked up and the key laid 
upon the table.’ * During a debate on supply on Feb. 26, 
1689, the presence of several Strangers was observed and, 
as the House was in Committee, the Speaker returned to 
the Chair to order that ‘the Serjeant at Arms take into 
custody any Stranger or Strangers he shall see, or be 
informed to be, in the House, or Gallery, while the House, 
or any Committee of the whole House, is sitting.’ Prior 
to its meeting on Jan. 26, 1693, the House ordered that 
‘the Serjeant at Arms do go into the Speaker’s Chamber 
and require all persons not Members to withdraw’; and 
further that the back door be locked and the key laid on 
the table every morning at ten-a-clock. The expulsion of 
Strangers seems to have become a contested issue in the 
heated debates in November 1696 on the bill of attainder 
of the Jacobite Sir John Fenwick. When the bill was 
first presented to the House the customary order to lock 
the doors passed without protest, but by the time it had 
reached its third reading on the 25th the House divided 
on a motion to expel Strangers which was carried by only 
216 votes to 154. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century defeated 
candidates in contested parliamentary elections began, 
with increasing frequency, to petition against the return 
of their successful opponents. These petitions were heard 
by the Commons, who until 1868 exercised exclusive juris- 
diction in this matter, and resulted in the elections being 
refought on the floor of the House as a party issue. 
Sometimes such ‘ trials ’ dragged on for weeks, party feeling 
ran high, and the enormous number of witnesses involved 
caused much inconvenience and congestion in the House, 





* The locking of the door was first ordered on April 8, 1670, but does not 
seem to have been regularly enforced. 
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especially when they tried to remain throughout the 
whole proceedings. The evil was aggravated by the 
frequency of general elections following the Triennial Act 
of 1694. The second Parliament elected under it was 
inundated by a spate of petitions and Members com- 
plained that they had been crowded out of their own 
Chamber by the mobs of Strangers attending the Com- 
mittee of Elections and Privileges. On Jan. 18, 1699, 
the Speaker therefore ordered the door-keepers and 
messengers to see that ‘no persons crowd or sit upon the 
seats of the House, either below, or above in the Gallery, 
where the Members ought to sit, and that witnesses called 
by the Committee should wait their turn in the lobby, 
enter one at a time and finally withdraw, and that the 
passages be kept clear for that purpose.’ On the following 
Dec. 16 this was made a standing order. 

In Queen Anne’s reign the election petitions continued 
to draw ever more unwieldly crowds, and Members’ 
incessant complaints found scant redress in half-hearted 
reiteration of the standing orders. But the storm raised 
by the Sacheverell impeachment sufficiently alarmed the 
Commons to order, on Jan. 26, 1710 (the day following a 
violent debate in the Lords), ‘ that no Member do presume 
to bring any Stranger into the House or Gallery while the 
House is sitting.” With this ultimate and uncompromising 
ban the ‘ Strangers’ Code’ was complete. For 135 years 
to come the three prohibitive orders of locking the back- 
door and placing the key upon the Speaker’s table (1688), 
of taking Strangers into custody (1689), and forbidding 
their introduction to the House (1710) were recited at the 
beginning of every session. 

But once the Hanoverian dynasty was secured and 
party strife had diminished, the ‘ Code ’ was more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. Once again the 
Palace of Westminster rivalled Drury Lane as a fashionable 
resort. For a whole half-century, from 1720 to 1770, 
Strangers were uninterruptedly admitted, except during 
the hearing of election petitions. At this time the aristo- 
cratic ruling class was almost a closed society. Parliament 
conducted as much of its business in the clubs and salons 
of St James’s as within its own precincts and there was 
only a formal frontier between them. Late sittings 
became the rule in both Houses and in February 1762 
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a society gossip vividly describes the heyday of a period 
when Parliament and Society were one : 

‘In the House of Commons everybody who can articulate 
is a speaker. They sit late every night as every young gentle- 
man who has a handsome person, a fine coat, a well-shaped 
leg, or a clear voice, is anxious to exhibit these advantages. 
To this kind of beau oratory and tea-table talk the ladies, as 
is reasonable, resort very constantly. At first they attended 
in such numbers as to fill the body of the House on great 
political occasions ; but a ghost (the Cock Lane) started up 
in a dirty obscure alley in the City, and diverted the attention 
of the female polititians.’ 

In the Lords the eldest sons of Peers sat beside their 
fathers, a practice copied by Members’ sons in the 
Commons and referred to by Disraeli in ‘ The Young Duke.’ 

One of the many repercussions of George III’s conflict 
with the Press was to interrupt this easygoing state of 
affairs. During the half-century that the Gallery had 
been open to Strangers, newspaper reporters had become 
its most regular frequenters, and, despite spasmodic 
obstruction, they had acquired for themselves a recognised 
footing. But directly George perceived that the reporting 
of debates in Parliament and the admission of Strangers to 
the Gallery were two sides of the same coin, he did not 
hesitate to strike at the root of a practice he abhorred. 
To silence the Press he resolved to close the Gallery. 
Royal henchmen in the Commons invoked the ‘* Strangers’ 
Code,’ forged under the Stuarts but dormant since their 
time. On Feb. 5, 1771, the Speaker read a resolution of 
1728 declaring the publication of Parliamentary debates 
a breach of privilege, and two days later the Gallery was 
cleared of Strangers for the first time (apart from the 
hearings of election petitions) for half a century. The 
Whigs raised a storm of protest and even George Onslow, 
who led the attack on the Press, was uncomfortable in 
having to defend the abrogation of a privilege hallowed by 
long usage. ‘ Nobody wishes to admit Strangers to be 
in the House more than myself,’ he said, adding that 
unfortunately ‘ Strangers ’ were also ‘ Reporters.’ 

George’s first interference with what in modern parlance 
we might call the ‘ freedom of the Gallery’ had subsided 
when John Bellamy became Deputy-Housekeeper to the 
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of its purveyors. On his appointment in 1773 Bellamy 
was told that ‘ door-money’ was part of his perquisites, 
and so great was the demand for seats that Strangers 
willingly tipped the officials ‘ the price of a bottle of wine,’ 
or half-a-crown, its then value, for a place. No doubt this 
practice had originated soon after Strangers began to be 
habitually admitted, though I have found no earlier record. 
Joseph Pearson, door-keeper to the House of Commons in 
the first half of George III’s reign, tells in his memoirs 
that from eleven at night until six in the morning ‘ to keep 
them from famishing’ Bellamy supplied Strangers with 
sandwiches at a shilling apiece, though ‘ they dont stand 
him in above twopence.’ In the scramble for admission 
Pearson was supreme arbiter. ‘ On great debates he would 
prevent a Peer’s son, whom he liked not, from having a 
seat although he would afterwards slip in half-a-dozen 
friends of a favourite Member. And as to determining 
when the House was full, the doors proper to be locked, 
and the key laid upon the Speaker’s table, even Messrs 
Norton, Cornwall, and the present Mr Addington all left 
the decision of that weighty point to the sagacious judg- 
ment of Pearson.’ 

The discussions leading up to the American War of 
Independence provoked a second and last attempt by 
George III to close the Gallery, in order to gag the Press and 
the Opposition. During the session of 1775-76 the Gallery 
was continually closed except on the day of Lord North’s 
budget speech, when the doors were thrown open to 
Strangers and Reporters. Grimly Governor Johnstone 
protested against discrimination ‘ which gave the Minister 
an advantage over his oppenents’ and ‘ fully convinced 
him that his lordship’s influence extended to every matter 
relative to the conduct and ordering of the House, be the 
occasion ever so trivial or important.’ The Gallery had 
once more become a party issue, but with the difference 
that the ‘ Minority’ party who wanted the Gallery open 
was no longer Tory, as from 1688 to 1760, but Whig. 

Garrick, like Disraeli, liked ‘ a good debate’ and often 
visited the House of Commons when his friends were to 
speak. On one occasion he remained after Strangers had 
been ordered to withdraw.* As the subject of debate 
was a Bill for licensing a playhouse in Birmingham,* it 
is probable that he was invited to remain as having a 





* April 29, 1777. 
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professional interest in it. An ‘illiberal” Member* then 
protested at the ‘impropriety ’ of allowing players to listen 
to the debates. Burke rose at this and asked ‘ whether it 
could possibly be consistent with the rules of decency and 
liberality to exclude from the hearing of their debates a 
man to whom they were all obliged—one who was the great 
master of eloguence—in whose school they had all imbibed 
the art of speaking, and been taught the elements of 
rhetoric.’ His speech was warmly seconded by Fox and 
the incident ended with the House voting ‘ the Stranger 
should remain.’ Although the Bill was lost Garrick 
regarded the exception made in his favour as one of his 
greatest triumphs. Writing jubilantly to Hannah More he 
added that ‘a vote was nearly going to be put to give him 
an exclusive privilege to go into the House whenever he 
pleased.’ Afterwards he returned the compliment in verse : 


‘Squire B——-n rose with deep intent, 
And notify’d to Parliament 

That I, it was a shame and sin 

When others were shut out, got in ; 
Asserting in his wise oration 

I gloried in my isolation. 

I own my features might betray 
Peculiar joy I felt that day ; 

I glory when my mind is feasted 

With dainties it has seldom tasted ; 
When reason chuses Fox’s tongue 

To be more rapid, clear and strong ; 
When from his classic urn Burke pours 
A copious stream through banks of flowers ; 
When Barré stern, with accents deep, 
Calls up Lord North, and murders sleep. 
Now whether I were Whig or Tory, 
This was a time for me to glory : 

My glory farther still extends 

For most of these I call my friends.’ 


Next day Temple Luttrell made a startling proposal. 
He suggested that each Member should be permitted to 
introduce one guest into ‘the Gallery below the bars,’ 
having first given the name of the guest to the Clerk at 
the Table, every day after four o’clock when the House 
had finished its private business. ‘Supposing 300 Members 
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to be in the House by that hour, which was a greater 
number than he had ever seen during this session, and 200 
of these meet with so many friends, whose names they 
should write down for admittance to the Gallery, there 
would still remain seats enough within the bars for upwards 
of 100 Members more, who might arrive in the course of the 
evening.’ Adding that he had been at the pains of measur- 
ing the seats, and if they would assign to Strangers the 
entire gallery below the bar, there would still remain ‘ near 
800 feet of cushion for the easy accommodation of Mem- 
bers,’ allowing twenty inches to each Member, wh’ :h was 
about the size of the Speaker’s seat. ‘ Candour, policy, 
gratitude and duty to the people, whose representatives 
they were,’ he argued, ‘ called upon them to open their 
doors so far as the confined limits of the House would 
admit,’ and he even claimed that there was ‘a constitu- 
tional right in their constituents’ to satisfy themselves 
how far their delegates did or did not discharge their trust. 
(This was a bold doctrine which had been advanced by 
the Opposition Tory leader Sir William Wyndham in 
1738 and was to be expressly rejected by his great-grandson 
ministerial Tory George Wyndham in i811.) Thomas 
Townshend urged the House to follow the example of the 
Lords, who had opened their doors to Strangers. Burke 
maintained that the Gallery should be ‘the channel of 
information to constituents ’ and ‘ a school for the instruc- 
tion of youth,’ adding that, ‘ as the source of information 
and amusement to the ladies, it was a matter of very serious 
concern, and ought not to be done away and sported with 
at pleasure.’ In which sentiment he was echoed by another 
Member, who declared that ‘ if one door was shut to exclude 
all the men, another should be opened to let in all the 
women. In opposing the motion Lord North said the 
Gallery ought never to be open, and it was lost by 83 votes 
to 16. 

The first mention of ‘the Gallery’ in those words that 
I have found is in the Order of 1662. Monconys, who 
accompanied the Duc de Chevreuse to London in 1663 and 
was the first to mention the green serge coverings on the 
benches of the House of Commons, wrote: ‘ Au-dessus de 
la porte, bien plus haut que les derniers degrés, il y a une 
tribune, ot il y a encore trois ou quatre rangs de degrés ; 
il y a place pour 500 personnes.’ At this period and for 
long afterwards the Gallery was the exclusive preserve of 
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Members. Strangers who managed to squeeze past the 
door-keeper sat on the benches within the Chamber but 
without the Bar. A relic of this usage survives into the 
new House of Commons where the back row of the cross- 
benches below the Bar on the east side is a Distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery, entered from the Members’ Lobby but 
having no access to the floor of the House. In the 
eighteenth century Strangers often sat on the very floor of 
of the House beside the Members. Temple Luttrell, in the 
speech just quoted, recalled that during the Speakerships 
of Onslow and Cust (1728-1770) Strangers were admitted 
to the body of the hall and ‘ had even been suffered to 
advance as far as beneath the rose in the centre of the 
roof.’ And on Dec. 6, 1761, Lord Royston wrote to Lord 
Hardwicke: ‘The House was hot and crowded—as full of 
ladies as the House of Lords when the King goes to make 
a speech. The Members were standing above half-way up 
the floor.’ 

The ‘ female polititians ’ or salonniéres, no less arrogant 
than their menfolk, sometimes irritated the Members of 
both Houses by throwing their weight about a little too 
freely. On Feb. 2, 1778, the House was in Committee on 
Fox’s motion that no more reinforcements should be sent 
to America and according to custom at this time the doors 
were locked against Strangers. But a party of ladies, 
headed by the Duchess of Devonshire and Lady Norton, 
wife of the Speaker, succeeded in forcing their way past the 
door-keepers and many others streamed into the Gallery 
in their wake. Directly the House assembled Strangers 
were ordered to withdraw, and the men did so, but the 
ladies refused to budge. For two hours they stamped and 
jeered and held up the business of the House. This time, 
however, they overplayed their hand. When finally 
expelled from the Gallery it was for good. Wraxall tells 
that the Duchess of Gordon entered the Gallery dressed as 
a man and Mrs Sheridan once did the same. ‘I was in 
hopes that long speeches would have been knocked on the 
head when the ladies were excluded from the Gallery,’ said 
Pearson ; adding coarsely, ‘ They often used to keep the 
Members up.’ 

The exclusionist policy of the ’seventies died with the 
return to office of the Rockingham Whigs in 1782. 
Ordinary -Strangers and Reporters were thenceforth ad- 
mitted to the Gallery as a normal procedure and, although 
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the ‘ Strangers’ Code’ remained theoretically in force as 
before, in practice arrangements similar to those proposed 
by Temple Luttrell were introduced. Probably about this 
time the back-row of the Upper Gallery was allocated to 
reporters, who, as Lord Colchester tells, by 1803 had it as 
their ‘ usual place ’ and were presumed to be admitted like 
ordinary Strangers on Members’ Orders. About this time 
also accommodation of a kind was provided for twenty-five 
ladies in the Ventilator on the orders of the Serjeant at 
Arms. When Wren installed his Jacobean panelling inside 
the fourteenth-century stone chapel, he also concealed its 
vaulted roof by adding a plaster ceiling. Between the 
ceiling and the grooved arches there was left an attic 
immediately above the Commons’ Chamber. At the centre 
the ceiling was pierced by an aperture through which the 
great chandelier was suspended. Maria Edgeworth de- 
scribed a visit to this ‘ Ventilator’ in February 1822 : 


“We went one night to the House of Commons, Mr 
Whitbread took us there. A garret the whole size of the 
room—the former chapel—now the House of Commons ; 
below kitcats of Gothic chapel windows stopped up appear 
on each side; above, roof-beams. One lantern with one far- 
thing candle, in a tin candlestick, all the light. In the middle 
of the garret is what seemed like a sentry-box of deal boards 
and old chairs placed around it : on these we got and stood and 
peeped over the top of the boards. Saw the large chandelier 
with lights blazing, immediately below ; a grating of iron across 
veiled the light so that we could look down and beyond it. 
We saw half the table and the mace lying on it and papers, 
and by peeping hard two figures of clerks at the farther end, 
but no eye could see the Speaker or his Chair, only his feet : 
his voice and terrible ‘‘ Order’’ was soon heard. We could 
see part of the Treasury Bench and the Opposition in their 
places—the tops of their heads, profiles and gestures perfectly.’ 


The Reform Bills of 1830-32 created a tremendous boom 
in Gallery seats. On big nights upwards of a hundred 
Member’s Orders might be issued, but more often than not 
their holders found themselves squeezed out by people 
who, regardless of tickets, preferred to buy a seat at the 
exorbitant rates demanded by the door-keepers—Strangers 
half-a-guinea, Members a sovereign. The money was paid 
‘through the hatch.’ Only on this basis could a seat be 
reserved with certainty, their places being secured by 
stand-ins whom the door-keepers placed in the front of the 
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queue, admitted first and paid half-a-crown. At a pinch 
about 120 Strangers could squeeze in. 

After the fire of 1834 the Commons moved to temporary 
quarters in the Court of Requests and Sir Robert Smirke 
was commissioned to make the necessary alterations. In 
his plan, accepted by the House on July 28, 1835, the 
whole of the Upper Gallery at the south end facing the 
Speaker became the ‘ Strangers’ Gallery ’ (as ‘ the Gallery 
where Strangers sit’ had recently come to be called) and 
when crowded held 150 persons. There being no ven- 
tilator in the Court of Requests where ladies might be 
relegated, they were now allotted one-quarter of the 
Strangers’ Gallery on its east side. The ‘ Ladies’ Gallery ’ 
had a separate staircase and retiring-room; and the 
twenty-four ladies it accommodated were separated from 
the male Strangers by a ten-foot partition and from the 
Members’ Gallery across the corner by a space of six feet 
‘to prevent conversation.’ Before this daring innovation 
had been agreed it was stipulated that the ladies should not 
be seen from the floor of the House, and they were therefore 
screened by an open trellis-work, and to make absolutely 
sure of their invisibility the Ladies’ Gallery was not lighted ! 

As if these Oriental precautions were not enough, the 
Lords took fright on learning what the Commons were 
about ; and in debating the report of a building com- 
mittee on the new Houses of Parliament some Peers sought 
to estop the precedent which they rightly foresaw Smirke’s 
plan would create. Lord Chancellor Brougham, although 
a Reformer, told his fellow peers on July 19 that ‘ disliking 
the introduction of politics into private society, he thought 
that ladies would be better employed in almost any other 
way than in attending the debates of the House.’ The 
Marquess of Lansdowne, chairman of the committee, added 
that ‘ladies are not mentioned in the report and, so far 
as I can prevent it, they never shall be.’ But these objec- 
tions fell on deaf ears, and the Commons persisted in what 
was after all a restoration of the old practice. After having 
been excluded for more than half-a-century, ladies were 
officially admitted along with other Strangers, and to this 
first ‘Ladies’ Gallery’ came the ‘stateswomen’ of 
* Coningsby ’ and ‘ Sybil.’ 

Reporters were placed at the north end of the two side 
Galleries, the rest of these being reserved for Members. 
The cross-benches below the Bar were assigned to ‘ specially 
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privileged Strangers’ who, in 1844, included Peers and 
their heirs, Members’ schoolboy sons, Judges, Masters-in- 
Chancery, Law Officers, the Remembrancer of the City 
of London, the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, Clerks of 
both Houses, Diplomats and ‘foreigners of distinction, 
having been introduced at Court,’ British Ministers ac- 
credited to foreign courts and the King’s Scholars of 
Westminster School. 

While in their temporary Chamber the Commons 
decided to put the position of Strangers on a more realistic 
footing. By amendments made on Feb. 5, 1845, to the 
‘Strangers’ Code’ the presence of Strangers in the Gal- 
leries was for the first time officially recognised. By an 
amendment of the Order of 1689 Strangers may be taken 
into custody for misbehaviour, and by an amendment to 
the Order of 1710 Strangers are prohibited from entering 
that part of the House exclusively appropriated to Mem- 
bers. But the ‘ Strangers’ Code’ has never been repealed 
and to this day constitutes the basis of the authority 
exercised over Strangers by the Serjeant at Arms under 
the Speaker. 

In Sir Charles Barry’s Chamber, opened in 1850, a 
Gallery was placed for the first time behind the Speaker’s 
Chair and its two front rows allotted to thirty-eight 
reporters. As in Smirke’s temporary House, Strangers 
were allotted the whole of the south Gallery, the two front 
rows with fifty-four seats being reserved for ‘ Speaker’s 
Orders,’ the rest with sixty-four seats for ‘ Members’ 
Orders.’ The ‘ stateswomen,’ also on ‘ Speaker’s Orders,’ 
were transferred to the north Gallery behind the Reporters 
and a grille. Peers and officials were assigned to the cross- 
benches below the Bar. Altogether the Victorian House 
accommodated 263 Strangers, but on big nights many 
more sat on the gangways. To this Chamber Anthony 
Trollope obtained a ‘ running order for a couple of months ’ 
to obtain copy for his first Parliamentary novel, ‘ Phineas 
Finn,’ which so vividly conveys the scene and atmosphere 
of the House of Commons when dominated by the rivalry 
between ‘Mr Daubeny’ (Disraeli) and ‘Mr Mildmay’ 
(Gladstone). 

The House of Commons has never been large enough 
to seat all its Members, and as their numbers and frequency 
of attendance increased with each extension of the fran- 
chise, Members overflowed into the benches below the Bar 
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and Strangers were driven off the floor of the House. 
Peers (who are not Strangers), Ambassadors, and Dis- 
tinguished Strangers were moved upstairs to the front row 
of the Strangers’ Gallery where they are now, only the 
Remembrancer retaining to this day a permanent place 
under the Gallery. The Prince of Wales has always sat 
with his fellow-peers, and when Heir Apparent the future 
King Edward VII and his grandson, King Edward VIII, 
were frequent visitors. They occupied the centre seat 
over the clock facing the Speaker and on the wall, just 
inside the door of the west Gallery of the Victorian House, 
was a peg for the Prince’s hat and coat. In the new 
House this centre seat has been abolished, but the seat 
next the rope dividing the Peers from the Ambassadors 
is always left vacant for the Duke of Gloucester. Princess 
Elizabeth often attended debates when the Commons sat 
in the Lords’ Chamber, and she then occupied a seat in what 
is unofficially known as ‘ Mrs Speaker’s Gallery,’ reserved 
exclusively for ladies, and in the new House consisting 
merely of the front two rows of the west Gallery at right- 
angles to the Peers’ Gallery. Civil Servants ‘ connected 
with the business of the day’ are now admitted to the 
Official Gallery which is to the right of the Speaker’s Chair. 

In many ways the easy informality of the eighteenth 
century lingered on into the nineteenth. Peers continued 
to mingle with Members on the floor of the House until 
moved upstairs owing to the shortage of space. Ladies, 
after being provided with a Ladies’ Gallery, on being 
escorted from it to the Members’ dining-room passed 
through the Lobby, and were allowed to stand, for limited 
periods, on a stool inside the Chamber. The Suffragette 
Movement won them admission to the Strangers’ Gallery 
on the same terms as men in 1908, but so profoundly had 
the Press imbibed the narrow exclusive spirit of the 
Commons that it was not until under the stress of a Second 
World War that they were admitted to the Press Gallery 
in 1943—more than twenty years since Lady Astor took 
her seat on the floor of the House. In ‘Sybil’ (IV. iii.) 
Disraeli describes the clearing of the Galleries when a 
division was called, but after 1853 Strangers in the upper 
Gallery were allowed to remain and this privilege was 
subsequently extended to Strangers in the Special Gallery 
on the floor. 

BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES, 
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Art. 7.—THE MARQUESS OF HALIFAX. 
I 


A QUARTER of a century ago there was staying with me a 
distinguished politician, who has become even more 
distinguished since: in the course of conversation I dis- 
covered, to my surprise, that he did not know Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s edition of the works of Lord Halifax, published 
by the Clarendon Press in 1912. That, such as it is, is 
my sole justification for writing this article, for I confess 
that that book is the main source of my knowledge of him ; 
those who are not familiar with it can feel that they are, 
or at least have been, in good company; and those who 
are, will not, I am sure, resent being reminded of it. 

Halifax, to most Englishmen, is known solely as ‘ The 
Trimmer’; I hope, with Sir Walter’s help, to convince 
my readers that he was not only one of the wisest, most 
far-sighted and most patriotic of our statesmen but also 
one of the very few honest men in the political life of his 
day—a man tolerant in an intolerant age, a loving father, 
a loyal friend, and a writer with a style which has all the 
virtues of the great Caroline age and an epigrammatic 
power which is all his own. 

To justify this latter opinion, I will quote two or three 
of the ‘ Thoughts and Reflections ’ with which this volume 
ends, and a sentence or two from his ‘Character of 


Charles II.’ 


‘The Best Qualification of a Prophet is to have a 
good Memory. 

Some Men’s Memory is like a Box, where a Man 
should mingle his jewels with his old shoes. 

That which is called an Able Man is a great Over- 
valuer of the World and all that belongeth to it. 

The angry buzz of a Multitude is one of the bloodiest 
Noises in the World. 

If Men would think more, they would act less.’ 


And here is a sentence from the end of his intimate 
portrait of Charles II: ‘Should no body throw a Stone 
at his Faults but those who are free from them, there 
would be but a slender Shower.’ He is tolerant to Charles 
—‘a Prince neither sharpened by his Misfortunes when 
abroad nor by his Power when restored ’—because he feels 
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that ‘the Calling of a King, with all its glittering, hath 
such an unreasonable weight upon it, that they may 
rather expect to be lamented than to be envied’ ; and his 
final words are ‘ Let his Royal Ashes then lie soft upon 
him, and cover him from harsh and unkind Censures ; 
which, though they should not be unjust, can never clear 
themselves from being indecent.’ 

As for the name of ‘ Trimmer,’ he regards it as an 
honour, meaning no more than that, when a sensible man 
in a boat sees it weighed down on one side, the only reason- 
able thing to do is to set his weight on the other. It is 
time, he thinks that we should ‘ cease to play the fool 
with throwing Whig and Tory at one another,’ and 
cooperate in the attempt to keep the ship of state upon 
an even keel. He has no love for the party system, and 
many of us will sympathise with some of his acid reflections 
upon it: it is difficult to deny that ‘ the best Party is but 
a kind of a Conspiracy against the rest of the Nation,’ 
even though we may not agree that ‘ Ignorance maketh 
most men go with a Party, and Shame keepeth them from 
getting out of it.’ 

He himself served in Ministries of very different charac- 
ter, under Charles, James, and William, but his importance 
(as Sir Walter Raleigh says) may be best measured by 
this, that it never depended on the office that he held. 
In ‘Absalom and Achithophel’ Dryden pays him a well- 
deserved compliment. 


‘Jotham of piercing Wit and pregnant Thought, 
Endew’d by nature and by learning taught 

To move Assemblies, who but only tried 

The worse a while, then chose the better side ; 
Nor chose alone, but turned the Balance too; 
So much the weight of one brave man can do.’ 


I hope, if I am allowed, to say more of his political 
principles and of his personal character on a later day. 

* Weight,’ ‘ balance ’—you will observe that Dryden 
has borrowed his metaphor from Halifax, for these are 
the very points to which ‘ a Trimmer ’ attends. 

It might perhaps be contended that to admire trimming 
is a national characteristic, for it was a typical Englishman, 
the author of Tom Brown, who declared that majorities, 
especially respectable ones, are nine times out of ten in 
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the wrong, and another, Macaulay, who chooses this in- 
constancy of his for special praise: ‘To have defended 
the ancient and legal constitution of the realm against a 
seditious populace at one conjunction and against a 
tyrannical government at another ; to have been the fore- 
most champion of order in the turbulent Parliament of 
1686, and the foremost champion of liberty in the servile 
Parliament of 1685; to have been just and merciful to 
Roman Catholics in the days of the Popish plot, and 
to the Exclusionists in the days of the Rye House plot: to 
have done all in his power to save both the head of Stafford 
and the head of Russell: this was a course which con- 
temporaries, heated by passion, might not unnaturally call 
fickle, but which deserves a very different name from the 
later justice of posterity.’ 


II 


The main political principles of Halifax are simple, and 
to us perhaps obvious. He was one of the first to feel a 
deep distrust of France and to share with King William 
a dread of Louis XIV and a Roman Catholic domination. 
He believed that the British constitution, in which ‘ Do- 
minion and Liberty are so well reconciled,’ showed that just 
balance which, as a Trimmer, he desired, and has no 
doubt that a limited Monarchy is far preferable to a 
Commonwealth (and he had had experience of both). 
‘Our Government,’ he says, ‘is like our Climate’ and if 
‘there are Winds which are sometimes loud and unquiet ’ 
yet ‘ we owe great part of our health unto them, for they 
clear the Air, which else would be like a standing Pool.’ 

But beyond all question, his leading principle is love for 
his country : ‘ Our Trimmer is far from Idolatry in other 
things ; in one thing only he cometh near it ; his Country 
is in some degree his Idol . . . and he would rather dye 
than see a spire of English grass trampled down by a 
Foreign Trespasser ’ ; he has so much belief in his fellow- 
countrymen that in his ‘ Cautions for Choice of Members 
in Parliament’ he ends with the words ‘If I should be 
asked who ought to be chosen, my Anwer must be Choose 
Englishmen’ ; adding the gloomy words, ‘ and, when I have 
said that, to deal honestly, I will not undertake that they 
are easy to be found.’ 
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One of the most attractive of his writings bears the 
title ‘ A Rough Draft of a New Model at Sea.’ The question 
then being debated was out of what sort of men Officers 
of the Fleet should be chosen: should they be Gentlemen 
or Tarpaulins ; as may be expected, the Trimmer is for a 
compromise: ‘The Gentlemen shall not be capable of 
bearing Office at sea, except they be Tarpaulins too.’ No 
Gentleman must be promoted unless ‘ he smelleth as much 
of Pitch and Tar as those that were Swadled in Sail-Cloth ’ ; 
he must have ‘a Right to be admitted a free Denizen of 
Wapping’; for, as he truly adds, ‘ When a Gentleman hath 
learned to Obey, he will grow very much fitter to Command.’ 

But this treatise also gives evidence that Halifax was 
one of the first people to realise how much English greatness 
rested upon sea-power. Remember that it was not long 
since the Dutch fleet had appeared in the Thames, and 
that our Dutch wars had been by no means a record of 
unchallenged superiority, and you will appreciate not only 
the eloquence but the wisdom with which he states his 
convictions. ‘It may be said now to England, Martha, 
Martha, thou art busy about many things, but one thing 
is necessary. To the Question, What would we do to be 
saved in this World ? there is no other Answer but this, 
Look to your Moate.’ 

The foreign situation has changed very greatly since 
his days, and our ‘ Moate ’ is more vulnerable than he ever 
dreamed it could be, but there is still force in the doctrine 
which he propounds : ‘ The first Article of an Englishman’s 
Political Creed must be, That he believeth in the Sea ; 
without that there needeth no General Council to pro- 
nounce him incapable of Salvation here.’ These were bold 
words to write in 1694, and the two centuries which 
followed showed them to be as wise as they were bold. 
Are they out of date to-day ? 

The eighteenth century, in its early years, gave little 
sign of the glories which were to come ; the degradation of 
political life since the Restoration represented and en- 
couraged a low moral tone throughout the nation, and 
caused Halifax bitterly to reflect that ‘there is hardly a 
rasher thing than for a Man to venture to be a good 
Minister ’ in a land in whose Parliaments ‘ Men wrangle in 
behalf of Liberty, that do as little care for it, as they 
deserve it.’ 
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He was not by nature a religious man and there was 
much in the religion of his day which explains his distaste 
for it; it appeared to him that ‘ Most Men’s Anger about 
Religion is as if Two Men should quarrel for a Lady they 
neither of them care for’; but those who called him an 
atheist did him a grave injustice, and would find no 
support for their view in his published writings ; it might 
indeed be said that he disbelieved in the World far more 
than he ever disbelieved in the Church. ‘ To understand 
the World, and to like it, are two things not easily to be 
reconciled.’ ‘There can hardly be a severer thing said 
to a Man in this Age than that he is like the rest of the 
world.’ 

As might be expected, he preferred the middle course 
of the Church of England to the extremes of the Roman 
Catholics and the Dissenters ; of both he has some bitter 
things to say, for instance, ‘The old Lady of Rome—so far 
from handsome and yet so imperious ; so painted and yet 
so pretending—sitteth in her shop, and selleth at dear Rates 
her Rattles and her Hobhy-Horses, whilst the deluded 
World still continueth to furnish her with customers’ ; 
in his time, we must remember, the power of Rome meant 
the power of France of which he was so rightly distrustful, 
so that some of his acrimony was purely political ; but it 
was a natural antipathy which prompted his remark that 
‘the Cardinals have so rescued the Church from those 
Clownish (i.e. simple) methods the Fishermen had first 
introduced, and mended that Pattern so effectually, that 
a Man of that Age, if he should now come into the World, 
would not possibly know it.’ 

The Dissenters have little attraction for him: ‘ they 
behave themselves as if they thought ill manners necessary 
to salvation’; but ‘though in some well-chosen and dearly 
beloved Auditories, good resolute Nonsense backed with 
Authority may prevail,’ he is ready to acknowledge that 
at other times they ‘ gush out with a mighty stream of 
Devout and unaffected Eloquence,’ and he was all against 
the enforcement of the savage laws which existed or were 
threatened against them. 

But it cannot be said that his allegiance to the Church 
of England was other than tepid: his temperament is 
betrayed by his remark that ‘ The time spent in praying 
to God might be better employed in deserving well of 
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Him’; and he had the not unnatural or discreditable 
feeling that a tree should be known by its fruits. 

That his care for morality was genuine is shown by the 
most intimate of his writings, a long treatise called ‘ The 
Lady’s New Year’s Gift or Advice to a Daughter.’ It is 
clear from this that he was a really loving father; the 
treatise ran through twenty-five editions (as the lady to 
whom it was addressed became the mother of the famous 
Lord Chesterfield, it would seem that the habit of giving 
good advice became hereditary). But the advice which 
Halifax gives is on a far higher level than that of Chester- 
field : it throws a melancholy light on the social standards 
of his generation and holds out little prospect of happiness 
to his daughter; she is warned that her husband may be 
faithless or a drunkard, ill-humoured or sullen or covetous ; 
she is advised ‘ to do like a wise Minister to an easie Prince ; 
first give him the Orders you afterwards receive from 
him’: ‘if your Husband shall resolve to be an Ass, take 
care that he may be your Ass.’ She is to be continually 
on her guard, even with her children; though she must 
seek no empty Applause, she must remember that ‘to be 
well thought of, and to be kindly used by the World, is 
like a Glory about a Woman’s Head.’ ‘ Virtue”’ is to be 
her ‘ greatest Ornament’ and ‘good Sense’ her * best 
Equipage.’ 

It is a cheerless picture ; though Religion (which is put 
first among the subjects discussed) is said to be ‘ a cheerful 
thing,’ its exposition does not greatly enliven it; but 
there can be no doubt that Halifax was sincere when he 
ended by saying that he ‘ reckoned her Happiness to be 
the greatest part of his own.’ 

He was no doubt handicapped as a politician by his 
contempt for the objects for which politicians contend, 
for he knew that though ‘ The Government of the World 
is a great thing, it is a very coarse one too, compared with 
the Fineness of Speculative Knowledge.’ No party was 
likely to choose as its leader a man who held that ‘ If 
there was any Party entirely composed of honest Men it 
would certainly prevail; but both the honest Men and the 
Knaves resolve to turn one another off when the Business 
is done.” No would-be party leader could venture on so 
candid a confession. 

The truth is that he was at heart an aristocrat and 
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heartily despised the cheap slogans and half-truths which 
save most men from the unwelcome duty of thinking for 
themselves. He neither hoped nor wished to be popular, 
and would make no concessions for that end ; for ‘ Popu- 
larity is a Crime from the Moment it is sought: it is only 
a Virtue when Men have it whether they will or no.’ He 
was not of a nature to suffer fools gladly ; there is no better 
statement of the difficulty of dealing with them than his 
acid saying: ‘It is [ll-manners to silence a Fool and 
Cruelty to let him go on,’ and in his experience it was ‘ the 
Mixture of Fool and Knave that maketh up the parti- 
coloured Creatures that make all the Bustle in the World.’ 

He knew his own limitations and was as clear-sighted 
in dealing with them as in dealing with those of others ; it 
is clear that in many of his ‘ Miscellaneous Reflections’ 
he had himself in mind. ‘ The most useful part of Wis- 
dom,’ he says, ‘is for a Man to give a good guess what 
others think of him. It is a dangerous thing to guess 
partially and a melancholy thing to guess right.’ 

He may have been right in guessing that his contem- 
poraries thought of him as an unstable politician on whom 
it was impossible to depend ; but we may hope that it is 


some consolation to him to know that a later generation 
knows him better and appreciates him more justly. 

I have tried to let him speak for himself ; if I have failed 
to give an attractive picture I can only shelter myself as 
an old schoolmaster by quoting yet another aphorism of 
his, ‘The Vanity of teaching often tempteth a Man to 
forget he is a Blockhead.’ 


C. A. ALINGTON. 
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Art. 6—CERTAIN AFFINITIES OF TURNER. 


I 


THE ever-increasing voracity of socialism is threatening 
to devour culture. It deprives the educated classes of 
both leisure and resources; it therefore forces the artist 
and writer to purvey for the masses or not at all. It 
tends to undermine the prestige of culture, and through 
thievous death duties it disperses the private collection, 
and indeed it leaves hardly any in circumstances ample 
enough to find rooms for collections. And yet the fact 
remains that classic pictures still fetch high prices, that 
they become harder and harder for the dealer to find ; 
and just as the wireless places at the disposal of a national 
public the best concerts, while even the concerts themselves 
are crowded as never before, so also there are better 
exhibitions of pictures than ever; the debatable subject 
of television does not touch them; they are frequented 
by enormous crowds. 

So the centenary of Turner sees him more widely known 
and appreciated than ever. And though this is a time 
when he has again his detractors, the eminence he continues 
to enjoy is the more interesting to those who accord it 
because to a much vaster public he is now known in 
relation to his most distinguished predecessors, con- 
temporaries, and followers. We not only know much 
better Paul Sandby, Cozens, the Cotmans, and Turner’s 
own friend, Girtin—and these continue with the prestige 
gained for them at the time of Laurence Binyon, whose 
work on them is a classic. But the Turner centenary, 
with its special exhibitions in Bond Street and the British 
Museum, as well as in Swansea, Cambridge, and Oxford, 
follows on that unique collection of French landscape 
which was the glory of Burlington House in 1950. It 
excelled any show of French landscapes ever known, not 
only because of its range over full four centuries, but 
because ?t also assembled a number of pictures from great 
English collections which surpass anything which can be 
seen in the Louvre itself of the French masters of the 
eighteenth century who provided Turner with his most 
inspiring examples. 

The great canvases by Claude and Poussin which are 
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in the collection of Lord Plymouth are like classic odes in 
praise of evening. Ample areas of sky are suffused with 
the light of setting suns, while against this background 
of glory man sets out his architecture of turret or chateau 
or bridge, where trees and woods are used by the designer 
to provide effects more varied, intricate, and diffuse than 
man can ever attain with building ; and the beauty of the 
ensemble is yet more intriguing because of the proximity 
of water, which not only provides the idea of refreshment 
but which adds to a summer scene the delightful completion 
of reflected light. Such were the typical subjects of the 
French landscape painters in the age of Bernini and of 
Wren, of Milton and Racine. The genius of France, while 
fascinated by convention, found that there was also 
grandeur and delight in Nature, that Nature assumed a 
fuller glory in the lights of evening, and that the lights of 
evening were one with the hazes, and the suffusions of 
splendour in the western sky. 

Nor was this all that the exhibition of French landscape 
had to do in preparing an admirer for the centenary of 
Turner; but it also showed how those who knew and 
studied him, and yet had before them from day to day the 
longer summer and the sunnier skies of France, could do in 
freeing themselves from sepia and the dun shades of 
shadow to live with colour in that brilliance which made 
the canvases of Turner not merely gorgeous but startling 
to the eye that saw them undimmed. It is true that in 
this particular Burlington House could not outdo the 
Orangerie, which, gathering the Impressionists of the 
Louvre, can display an array of rainbow colours in their 
light and freshness which could overpower to an extent 
that none of the pictures which came to London could do ; 
nevertheless, there were enough of them brought over for 
the first time to proximity with Turner masterpieces to 
offer new opportunities of judging how far Turner had taken 
painting into the realm of the rainbow, and given it 
affinity with sunrise and sunset in the sweet evening yellow 
(as Wordsworth called it) or in tints of pale rose and gold, 
of apricot and silver, or when he mingled intens« blues and 
greens and contrasted them with the colours of flame. 
For the nearest to Turner in these were first Corot, and then 
Corot’s French successors Berthe Morisot, Manet and 
Boudin, then Monet, Sisley, Pissarro, and finally Renoir, 
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who showed in one picture in this London collection how 
closely akin his distances could be to those of Turner. 
But there were two painters in France who came closer 
to Turner than any of these: both are better represented 
in the Louvre than the Burlington House Exhibition 
would have suggested ; these are Bonington and Ziem : 
both of these, in spite of their origin and names, take rank 
in the artists of France. 

In his earliest years Turner’s work is remarkable only 
for the strength and accuracy of his drawing, especially 
when his subject is a Gothic cathedral, as at Salisbury : 
his colours are broken tints of brown or green, of grey or 
pale blue. He looks for truth in a sunless England. 
‘ Nearly every other great master in his youth,’ said Ruskin, 
‘copied some of the works of the other masters; but 
Turner when he wanted to understand a master’s merits 
instead of copying painted an original picture in the 
required style. Instead of copying a Vandevelde he went 
to the sea and painted that in Vandevelde’s way. Instead 
ef copying a Poussin, he went to the mountains and 
painted them in Poussin’s way. And from the lips of the 
mountains and the sea themselves he learned one or two 
things which neither Vandevelde nor Poussin could have 
told him. Until at last, continually finding these sayings 
of the hills and waves on the whole the soundest kind of 
sayings, he came to listen to no others.’ 

But very soon there came into his work something 
that far transcended the character and atmosphere of 
England. He had ceased to associate painting solely with 
his own knowledge of Nature: his English predecessor, 
Richard Wilson, was a lover of Italy ; his French models 
knew a much ampler summer. He was well aware of this 
before he ever went abroad. There was in his genius an 
element of both culture and universality which distilled 
majesty from whatever scene was presented to him, and 
which—even before he portrayed the grandeur of the sun’s 
rise and setting and light’s conquest over shadow—had 
occupied him in his recurring studies of English cathedrals. 
These, even when most English, owed always something 
to their first models in the Ile de France, and with the 
combination of dignity with fullness of life which the 
Benedictine order, having brought it to England from their 
Italian founder and from Gregory the Great, perpetually 
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preserved in their liturgy. To what they took from the 
storm and the cloud, from the forest and the flame, the 
great Gothic architects and their masters applied the idea 
of classics and of order; and so, though, as Ruskin once 
said, Swiss cathedrals are full of wolfish life, the element of 
savagery is moulded to refinement, softness, and calm. 
For who can look at a great English Gothic cathedral 
without seeing in it a close affinity to that spirit which 
has given the Prayer Book an English calm, grace and 
restraint ? 

As the Cathedrals gave the young Turner his first great 
themes in architectural drawing, so did the English scene, 
wrapped and veiled in haze or mist as it habitually is, 
add a certain vaporous subtlety to his later experiences 
of dazzling colours. Like Milton’s, his is a cloudy brilli- 
ance. This mingles with the gradual accumulation’ of 
historical memories, or classical myth ; it is one essential 
of that constant and splendid elevation which marks him 
from his maturity, and invests his pictures with ‘an 
ampler ether, a diviner air,’ an air 

‘ of climes 
Which the sun, which gives the brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey.’ 


II 


Turner himself wrote verse to express his love of nature, 
and from the first he recognised the affinity of his paintings 


to poetry. He gave to his pictures of 1798 a motto from 
* Paradise Lost ’ : 


‘Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 
From hill or streaming lake, dusky or grey 
Till the sun paints your fleecy sheets with gold, 
In honour to the world’s great Author rise.’ 


Thomson’s ‘ Spring ’ furnished him with another congenial 
motto : 
‘ Till in the western sky the downward sun 

Looks out effulgent. . . . 

The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 

The illumin’d mountain... 

and in a yellow mist 
Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 
Shoots up immense ; and every hue unfolds.’ 


This was applied to Turner’s picture of Buttermere. 
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When in 1799 he began his career as a painter of the 
sea, by painting the Battle of the Nile, he again took a 
quotation from Milton : 


‘Immediate in a flame 
But soon obscur’d with smoke, all heaven appeared 
From those deep-throated engines belch’d whose roar 
Embowelled with outrageous noise the air, 
And all her entrails tore, disgorging foul 
Their devilish glut—chained thunderbolt and hail 
Of iron globes.’ 


He illustrated Rogers’ ‘Italy’ with vignettes. But 
among the poets he found his closest affinities with Words- 
worth, with Shelley, and with Byron. For he decorated 
‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage’ with a vignette in 1825, 
some years before Rogers’ ‘ Italy.’ 

Wordsworth was five years older than he, but they 
leapt to fame in the same year. Wordsworth produced 
the ‘ Lyrical Ballads ’ in 1798, a few months before Turner 
became an A.R.A. as a result of the great successes, and 
specially the ‘ Norham Castle at Sunrise,’ which he ex- 
hibited in the Academy of that year. In 1802—the year 
that Wordsworth wrote the famous sonnet on London seen 
from Westminster Bridge—and that beginning, 


‘The holy evening is quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration,’ 


Turner became a full R.A. 

The attitude of painter and poet both to nature and 
to man had much in common. They both rejoiced to see 
the earth ‘ grain tinctured’ and ‘drenched in empyrean 
light’; nor was this light simply a light of the sky, it 
had always a suggestion of something more mysterious, a 
hallowing gleam of light invisible. That was what Words- 
worth would, if he had had the painter’s hand, have added 
to his picture of Peel Castle: it is true that Wordsworth’s 
patron, Sir George Beaumont, who was the founder of 
the National Gallery, was far too conservative in his tastes 
to welcome Turner as the new victor of the Academy ; 
but Wordsworth’s friend Haydon felt differently. And in 
any case, it was Turner who painted the Wordsworthian 
‘gleam’ more distinctly than any before had done. 
Ruskin pointed out that where Turner painted the truth of 
visible sunbeams, so Wordsworth in the Ninth Book of 
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the ‘ Excursion’ truthfully described them in an account 
of the sky which could be applied to describe certain 
masterpieces of Turner : 


* But rays of light 
Now suddenly diverging from the orb 
Retired behind the mountain top, or veiled 
By the dense air shot upward to the crown 
Of the blue firmament—aloft and wide : 
And multitudes of little floating clouds 
Through their ethereal texture pierced, ere we 
Who saw, of changes were conscious—had become 
Vivid as fire ; clouds separately poised— 
Innumerable multitude of forms 
Scattered through half the circle of the sky ; 
And giving back and shedding each on each 
With prodigal communion, the bright hues 
Which from the unapparent fount of glory 
They had imbibed, and ceased not to receive ; 
That which the heavens displayed, the liquid deep 
Repeated ; but with unity sublime.’ 


Here manifestly was another man who watched the 
upper sky with the impassioned energy of Turner: who 
had scrutinised its every phase and feature with such care 
that they were all learnt by heart and could be evoked at 
will. The painter’s genius was as much at home in the 
upper sky as a happy airman of to-day: ‘ at all hours, at 
all seasons,’ said Ruskin, ‘he has followed its passions 
and its changes and has brought down and laid open to 
the world another apocalypse of heaven.’ 

The word apocalypse recalls that supreme passage of 
‘The Prelude ’ where Wordsworth again voiced the secret 
of Turner : 

‘ The immeasurable heights 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed, 
The stationary blasts of waterfalls 
And in the narrow rent at every turn 
Winds thwarting winds, bewildered and forlorn, 
The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 
The rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 
Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside 
As if a voice were in them, the sick sights 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 
The unfettered cloud and region of the heavens, 
Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light 
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Were all like working of the mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree ; 
Characters of the great Apocalypse— 

The types and symbols of Eternity. 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without end.’ 


That passage gives precisely the impression we have of 
Turner’s paintings in the vale of Chamouni, and especially 
of the storm scene at the Mer de Glace. We are carried 
by them far beyond the borders of space, and feel every- 
where in the scene depicted those qualities of faith and 
imagination which tended in the mind of Wordsworth to 
merge into one another, for both were drenched with 
transcendental feeling; imagination in such scenes as 
Wordsworth or Turner portrayed rises from the mind’s 
abyss with gigantic power to awe our apprehension and 
enkindle the heart : we recognise its glory and bow to its 
supremacy over our normal processes of life : 


‘in such strength 
Of usurpation, when the light of sense 
Goes out, but with a flash that has revealed 
The invisible world, doth greatness make abode,— 
There harbours ; whether we be young or old 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home 
Is with infinitude and only there.’ 


Such visions fill us with admiration, hope, and love: the 
admiring soul gathers strength from the vision, and at the 
same time from the blessedness it spreads. It teaches us 
to feel, to wonder, to rejoice ; and all divinity, said Donne, 
is love or wonder. 

It was the art of Turner in his later years to depict 
the palaces of Rome or Carthage as though they were of 
one texture with the sky which bathed them in the richness 
of its light : they seem built less of stone than of adaman- 
tine truth ; but this combination of architecture with the 
clouds did not come into Turner’s work till Wordsworth 
in the second book of the ‘ Excursion ’ had brought out an 
account of sky scenery compared with a wilderness of 
building in what he called ‘ an unimaginable sight’ : 


‘Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks and emerald turf, 
Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky 
Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 

Molten together and composing thus, 
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Each lost in each, that marvellous array 
Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 
Fantastic pomp of structure without name, 
In fleecy folds voluminous enwrapped.’ 


This cloud scene is very like an ancient city depicted by 
Turner. The special quality of this fabric of a vision was 
that it seemed to be the abode of spirits, for it sank far 
in splendour and withdrew to boundless depths. As the 
vapours took their stations between crags and sky they 
had opened to the poet’s view. 


‘Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul.’ 


It was just this sense of heavenly splendour enriched by 
angelic society that Ruskin found in Turner’s visions : 
‘Many coloured mists are floating above the distant city, 
but such mists as you might imagine to be ethereal spirits, 
souls of the mighty dead breathed out of the tombs of 
Italy into the blue of the bright heaven, and wandering in 
vague and infinite glory around the earth that they have 


loved .. .’ so said Ruskin of Turner’s Venice. ‘ The spires 
of the glorious city rise indistinctly bright into those living 
mists, like pyramids of pale fire from some vast altar, 
and amidst the glory of the dream there is, as it were, a 
multitude entering by the eye.... Turner is an exception 
to all rules.... In a wildly magnificent enthusiasm he 
rushes through the aerial dominions of the world of his 
own mind ; a place inhabited by the spirits of things... 
seizing the soul and essence of beauty.’ 

It was in such an environment that Turner placed the 
human beings he painted: it was so that, like Words- 
worth, he invested with the pomp of the air not only the 
associations of famous names but the humble boatman or 
peasant ; he summoned all to intercourse with his vision of 
the empyrean till it was true that : 


‘ Theirs is the language of the heavens, the power, 
The thought, the image, and the silent joy.’ 


So it was that imagination and nature intermingle in a 
constant evocution of grandeur, and Turner might have 
said with Wordsworth : 
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‘I felt that the array 
Of act and circumstance, and visible power 
Is mainly to the pleasure of the mind 
What passion makes them: that meanwhile the forms 
Of Nature have a passion in themselves 
That intermingle with those works of man 
To which she summons him.’ 


Heaven had gifted the painter also to perceive objects 
before v~ en and ‘ make his power like one of nature’s.’ 

The minds both of Turner and Wordsworth were always 
interacting with the scenes to which they each gave such 
impassioned and concentrated attention: this sense con- 
ducted them to forms that were ideal, and endowed them 
with more than mortal privilege. Each had 


‘a mind 
That feeds upon infinity, that broods 
Over the dark abyss, intent to hear 
Its voices issuing forth to silent night 
In one continuous stream.’ 


Indeed, it was the victory of light over shadow and its 
living power which struck Ruskin as Turner’s most charac- 


teristic gift: ‘ Words,’ said Ruskin, ‘are not accurate 
enough nor delicate enough to express or trace the constant 
all-pervading influence of the finer and vaguer shadows 
through his works, that thrilling influence which gives to 
the lights they have its passion and its power.’ 

Though Turner’s drawing was always exactly executed 
for the end he had in view, he came to combine an un- 
rivalled sense of perspective with the most resplendent 
and yet the most ethereal effects of colour. He employed 
the tinge and sometimes splash of washes to achieve the 
conflict of delicate sunlight on water and sail overshadowed 
by inky thundercloud of grey and green faintly tinged by 
violet, and on the water reiterated light wavy lines of dark 
brown or purple to give an effect of level stretches of 
reflected light. To these he added extreme liveliness of 
figures and realistic boats. His cliffs, whether of sepia or 
of gentian blue, seem all of one texture with air and water, 
all part of the one realm of living light. As Constable said, 
he painted not scenes, but ‘ golden visions.’ Ruskin saw 
that one great secret of this was due to the tournament of 
light with shade: ‘The old masters content with one 
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simple tone sacrificed to its unity all the exquisite grada- 
tions and varied touches of relief and change: by which 
nature unites her hours with each other. They gave the 
warmth of the sinking sun, overwhelming all things in its 
gold ; but they did not give those grey passages about the 
horizon where, seen through its dying light, the cool and 
gloom of night gather themselves for their victory.’ 

The Conway, Prudhoe, Ludlow, or Harewood | of 
Turner’s earlier period are already masterly, though the 
clouds are never more than cream nor the skies more than 
blue. But already there is grave heavenliness in the sky 
and grandeur in the castle walls, as also in the long facade 
of Harewood House. Even in his earlier years there was 
a creative understanding of the movement of wind in the 
sky and its power to arrange the clouds in relation to light. 
He is equally at home with sunshine and storm, and conveys 
the effect of their conflict on bare tree trunk or impending 
cloud of congregated vapours, from which ‘ black rain or 
hail or fire will burst’ on wild Alpine gorge, with its 
glacier, its chamois, its shattered tree: always in the 
tumult and the peace, in the darkness and the light, he 
suggests the types and symbols of eternity. His pictures 
were steeped in the glory he extracted from many occasions. 
For, as Ruskin noted, he rarely painted on the spot: ‘ he 
looked, gathered and considered: then he painted the 
sum of what he had gained up to the point necessary for 
due notes of it, much more of the impressions since they 
would pass than of the scene which would remain.’ This 
too was the method of Wordsworth, who said that ‘ the 
images of nature must be carried alive into the heart 
by passion ’ and who told Aubrey de Vere that nature will 
not permit us to make an inventory of her charms. 


III 


In 1819 Turner went to Italy, and from that time his 
whole style changes, just as in Italy in those same years 
the style of Shelley was changing. If the English judge 
the effects of either poet or painter exaggerated, it is because 
they are unaccustomed to such intense light, to such clear- 
ness of actual colour, or to the rich blue Italian day. 
Thenceforward Turner was haunted by the contrasts of 
golden hazes and deep azure. He carried the idea further 
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in the rivers of France, which are all studies of summer 
and splendour. C. R. Leslie said of Turner: ‘ There was 
that peculiar keenness of expression in his eye that is 
seen only in men of constant habits of observation.’ With 
this quickened eye, came a fuller sense of glory and the 
pathos of its transience. At the beginning of the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum’ he painted the passing away of Tyre and 
symbolised it by the story of Europa: and in it he ex- 
pressed all his own sorrow, both grim and pitiful, for the 
decay and death of human work, glory, and beauty. He 
had a special attraction towards the idea of empire and the 
palaces which expressed its majesty, but with that is a 
sympathy for the sorrows of earth and the fates of men. 

So Turner arrived at his uniqueness. Italy, with not 
only her serene accords of forms and colours, but also 
her monuments, the majesty of Rome (for as Ovid said 

* Roma est iste locus 
Quo deus omnis eat) ’ 
and not least the Venice which Samuel Rogers enjoyed 
and depicted with its sea clinging to marble palaces, which 
was reached silently by an invisible path over the sea ; all 
these combined to associate the tenderest effects of nature 
with the most magnificent, and show at the same time 
how the spirit of man could adorn and interpret both. 
So it was that Turner came habitually to infuse his work 
with a sense of glory which had begun already to appear 
ten years before. He became 
* As one that in a silver vision floats 
Obedient to the sweep of odorous winds 
Upon resplendent clouds.’ 


The well-known picture called ‘ Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage’ well represents what Italy was signifying in 
those years both to Byron and to Shelley, with whom he 
shared so much. The verses attached to the picture are 
from the fourth Canto of the poem : 


* And now fair Italy 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all art yields and Nature can decree. 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes fertility : 
Thy wreck a glory and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm that cannot be defaced.’ 


| 
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The picture is typical of both Turner and Byron in their 
relation to one another, and epitomises what they shared 
of range and power ; it also shows what Italy offers them : 
first the splendour of warm sky and the recurring lights 
of evening in the length of summer ; for a brilliant sunset 
ean be the daily joy and inspiration of the contadino in a 
land where peasants make the enormous majority of the 
population and when their countenances are gladdened by 
wine, their skins smoothed by oil, and their hearts strength- 
ened by bread. The verdure of Italy—the classic ilex, 
the mountain chestnut, the fruitful vine and olive—are 
symbolised in this picture in the proportions of one umbella 
pine painted with aerial delicacy and yet making the most 
imposing feature of the scene. While the people are gay, 
the golden suffusion of the atmosphere through which 
a curving river reflects the sunset, or turns the colourless 
horizon to silver, owes much to dim yet lucent reminders 
of the past—the ancient ruin, the medizval convent, the 
towered bridge; the peasant group is environed by the 
majesty and the riches of older times, while illumined 
sky, with water to reflect it, endue the works of man with 
a dignity and grace enhancing Nature’s best. The group 
is central, yet the power is in the ensemble, in which the 
principal theme is not man but a sort of heavenly destiny. 
The sky, in short, provides the secret of all the eye surveys ; 
for light and air raise us to the world of spirit to rejoice— 
and sometimes to adore. 

Is it too much to say of the genius of Turner that he 
had received from the Spirit of Wisdom an unerring 
knowledge of the things that are? He knew ‘ the consti- 
tution of the world, the operation of the elements, the 
violence of winds. . . . For Wisdom is more subtle than 
any motion: she pervadeth and penetrateth all things by 
reason of her pureness . . . for she is an effulgence of 
everlasting light.’ 

The universe of Turner, like that of Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Meredith, is upheld by an immanent power 
which moving in deathless and unceasing change is one 
with that order which making for perfection of relationship 
is spirit, for it is love. ‘ This reacheth from one end of the 
world to the other with full strength and ordereth all 
things graciously ’ ; it is one also with those things in the 
heavens which none ever yet traced out. 
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Such is the biblical truth which dawned again on 
certain poets in the nineteenth century : such is the vision 
portrayed by Turner. Because he was skilled to fix the 
evanescence of colours as they die in rich sunsets and 
‘fade on hill and field and river,’ he suggests that their 
beauty, even in its most intangible forms and swiftest 
transience, has borrowed something durable from eternity ; 
being durable, this has the momentum of life, just as the 
poet’s words 

‘roll from soul to soul 
And grow for ever and for ever.’ 
Life, said another poet, 


‘Is the heart of light, the wing of shades, 
The crown of beauty.’ 


Through the cloud, which even before it dissolves has lost 
the blush and flame it borrowed from the sun, Turner, like 
Shelley and Meredith, saw the brighter purity of living 
light, one with love ; this shines, like rainbow reflecting 
rainbow, in a divine and personal immediacy, where, 
time vanishing, nothing can ever fade, while an infinite 
glory unfolds in infinite ways. 


ROBERT SENCOURT. 








( 500 ) 
Art. 7._THE ENGLISH NAVVY. 


THE industrial wealth and power of Britain were made 
possible by the excellence of its transport system, above all 
by its railways. Many different men combined to make the 
railways, Britain’s gift to the world. There were engineers 
like Stephenson and Brunel, surveyors like Robert Stephen- 
son and Locke, contractors like Peto and Brassey, and 
managers like Ellis and Denison. At every turn, how- 
ever, the work of these men of genius depended on the 
strength and endurance of gangs of picturesque, nomadic 
ruffians called Navigators, or, more shortly and familiarly, 
Navvies. First they built the canals and then the railways, 
and in the process they also created a rich deposit of legend. 
Among all but the most exact historians they are credited 
with gay clothing, prodigious powers of drinking, con- 
tempt for all law and order, and perfectly shocking 
language ; we still say, ‘ He swears like a navvy.’ The 
accepted tradition was put neatly not so long ago by Mr 
Hamilton Ellis in his book ‘ The Trains we Loved.’ He is 
writing of the building of the Midland’s line from Settle ta 
Carlisle in the seventies : 


‘This line, since the first sod was cut at Anley in 1869, has 
been a roaring trail of shanty towns. Here the old English 
navvy, whose race will pass with the nineteenth century, has 
plied his pick, tipped his barrow, smashed the face of his 
enemy, sported his fancy waistcoat of a Sunday, lost it and 
everything else save his shirt, breeches and boots at crown-and- 
anchor on Monday night, and fallen to afresh to the last great 
main line to the Border, every week of the five and a half years 
between November of 1869 and the summer of 1875.’ 


Such is the tradition. Like other traditions, there is 
truth in it, but not all the truth. Most of the classic 
railway histories do little more than glance occasionally at 
the navvies without whose labour there would be no 
railway story to tell. But there are many references to 
them in magazines and newspapers of the period. Social 
workers and prison chaplains wrote reports about them, 
and at least one parliamentary commission investigated 
them. It is therefore possible to make a start at bringing 
these scattered pieces of evidence together and to discover 
how far they support or modify the legend of the untamed 
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and riotous nomads, who did so much for Britain and 
whose race has now vanished, leaving a network of steel 
rails, cuttings, and tunnels as its memorial. 

When the railways were building Britain had a vast 
labour problem the severity of which the novels of Dickens 
’ reflect. Multitudes of agricultural labourers were un- 
employed or underpaid. The Highlands of Scotland were 
fast being emptied of men who could no longer find a living 
there. The rapidly rising birthrate in Ireland forced 
thousands of her young men to choose between emigration 
and starvation, and the majority of them came to England 
seeking work. Railway construction provided what most 
of these men wanted. But most of them were labourers, 
not navvies, and the distinction is important. Between 
navvies and labourers there was a wide gulf. The navvy 
was the aristocrat, the expert. He was paid twice as much 
as the labourer, and he emphasised his superiority by the 
colourful clothing he habitually wore. The labourers did 
the ordinary digging and hewing, mostly in their own 
districts, while the gangs of navvies were imported for the 
more dangerous and difficult parts of the work, such as the 
tunnelling. Contractors like Brassey and Peto kept their 
own gangs of navvies under their own hands, cherishing 
and reserving them for parts of the work requiring more 
expert skill than the labourers possessed. Thus on the 
London and Birmirgham line the navvies were used for the 
Boxmoor and Tring cuttings and the terribly dangerous 
Kilsby tunnel, while the labourers built the rest. But this 
distinction, while generally true, is not invariable. For 
some lines, like the South Western, were built by labourers 
alone, and towards the end of the period the distinction 
began to be blurred. It happens that the building of the 
Settle to Carlisle line in the ‘seventies is more amply 
documented than any other. But by then the distinction 
was so blurred that it is hardly possible to tell the navvies 
from the labourers. This distinction between navvies and 
labourers has a direct bearing on the legend of picturesque 
disorderliness, for when the chaplain of Lewes Gaol wrote 
a horrified account of the behaviour of the men who built 
the Brighton line, and when Wordsworth, on the other 
hand, found the workers on the Westmorland lines singing 
hymns in Furness Abbey, it is very difficult to decide 
whether each of these very different accounts applied to 
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navvies or labourers. Labourers could be just as riotous 
as navvies on occasion, and though the spectacle of navvies 
gravely singing hymns is one that beggars imagination, it 
is not completely impossible, since all kinds of Christian 
missionary work was done among them and it must have 
had some influence on at least a few. 

The navvies always worked in gangs, and each 
gang was a rough-and-ready self-governing democracy. 
They would brook no foremen or overseers. They were 
wanderers, having no homes or family ties. Their loyalty 
was to each other, to their work, and to the contractor who 
had the genius to know how to manage them. In origin 
they came from all parts of the country, but by common 
consent the best of all came from the Fens. These had been 
forced to learn a great deal about excavation in waterlogged 
country, but in addition they had picked up much in- 
valuable expert knowledge about how different soils 
behaved when disturbed by a pickaxe and also about the 
various strata of rock and stone. The navvy was always 
something of a geologist as well. Thus one of the most 
difficult lines of all, from Ely to March, and the next most 
difficult, the Great Northern line through Huntingdonshire, 
were built entirely by navvies. These two lines were both 
the charge of the two great contractors of the day, Peto 
for the Eastern Counties and Brassey for the Great 
Northern line. Unlike some other contractors, these men 
always had all the navvies they needed, and they used them 
in the proportion of 37 navvies to 1,400 labourers. These 
two contractors insisted on treating their navvies like 
human beings, while at the same time carefully respecting all 
their peculiar customs. They paid them cash wages weekly, 
which was unusual; and they saw to it that they were 
properly housed on the site, building for them wooden 
barrack huts holding twenty-five men each. They visited 
and talked with the men at their work, and were for those 
days real pioneers in the skilled and humane use of this very 
difficult type of nomadic labour. 

When the butty gangs of navvies arrived at, say, the 
hamlet of Kilsby on the London and Birmingham Railway 
to tunnel a road through the hills, what did the apprehen- 
sive inhabitants actually see? They were used to the 
railway labourers, many of whom were local men whom 
they knew. But the new arrivals were very different. 
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To begin with, they looked different, for their clothing was 
gay and gaudy. They wore white felt hats with brims 
turned up, velveteen coats, and scarlet plush waistcoats 
with little black spots all over them. Round their necks 
they wore kerchiefs woven in all the more startling colours 
of the rainbow. Their breeches were of corduroy, and they 
were ali bound under the knee with leather straps. Their 
heavy boots came halfway up their calves. The navvies 
at Kilsby were not Peto’s or Brassey’s men, so the villagers 
watched them build their rough huts of mortarless stone 
or of turf, with thatch or flag roofs, and mud floors, and 
they were far from weatherproof. Some, they noted, were 
kept clean, but most were filthy and repellent. Soon there 
was a small village of these turf and stone huts. There 
were 1,250 navvies engaged on the Kilsby Tunnel, and a 
few of them found accommodation in the hamlet, but 
though they slept four to a room in three shifts, so that each 
room took twelve, the great majority had to manage in 
their own rough hutments. This village, perched on top 
of the tunnel, was a noisome place, but when the work was 
at last done, it vanished and soon no trace of it was left. 

It was an education to watch navvies working. Their 
strength and their powers of endurance were incredible. 
It was a point of honour with them to work as hard as they 
possibly could and to complete a given task in the shortest 
possible time. Anybody even suspected of slacking was 
promptly ejected from the butty gang. He could go and 
be a labourer; it was all he was fit for. Navvies were a 
superior race. A London newspaper sent a reporter to 
watch them tacke a very bad patch of the Settle and 
Carlisle line near Pen-y-ghent. His account was flowery 
in style, but not in the least exaggerated in matter : 


‘As they toil they are the embodiment of physical force at 
its fullest development of concentrated energy. No man stops 
to lean for breath on his pickaxe. The heave of the shovels is 
like clockwork. The navvies, bare-throated, their massive 
torsos covered but by the shirt, their strong lissom loins lightly 
girt, and muscles showing out on their shapely legs through the 
tight short breeches and ribbed stockings, are the perfection of 
animal vigour. Finer men I never saw and never hope to see. 
Man for man they would fling our Guardsmen over their 
shoulders. The stiff, greasy, blue-black clay melts away bit 
by bit before their indomitable, energetic onslaught.’ 
Vol. 289.—No. 590. 2L 
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Each gang was perfectly organised for the particular work 
it had to do. But it organised itself. For a contractor 
merely to hint that it might be a good thing if a navvy gang 
had a foreman was quite enough to cause an immediate 
strike by every navvy on the site. The only orders they 
would take were those of the contractor himself or his 
representative, and indeed they needed no others. They 
knew perfectly well what was the best way of tackling any 
particular job. Each gang had a dozen men, divided 
between the three crafts which together made up the art of 
railway navvying—the trenchers, the excavators, and the 
runners. These last were the men who handled the laden 
barrows, the most dangerous and exhausting job of all. 
But the excavators and trenchers also did work which a con- 
temporary described as ‘ exceeding in severity almost any 
other description of work.’ The excavators, for instance, 
set themselves to complete fourteen setts aday. That is, a 
man and his mate had to fill fourteen railway waggons with 
earth. It meant that these two men had to lift twenty 
tons weight of earth a day. They dug their shovels into 
the ground, and flung the earth over their heads—a lift of 
six feet—into the waggon. More often than not, the earth 
would be sticky clay. This was the daily obligation they 
set themselves. If the work was behind time they would 
raise this daily quota to sixteen setts; and there were a 
few giants who contrived to do even this by three o’clock 
in the afternoon. Their pay seems to have varied from 
place to place, but it was never less than twice the pay of a 
labourer. The navvies who built the Woodhead Tunnel on 
the Manchester and Sheffield line were paid five shillings a 
day for joiners and six for masons for a ten-hour day, and 
the miners (or excavators) received five shillings for an 
eight-hour day. Five shillings a day was about the 
average throughout the country. The conditions of 
receiving this payment varied greatly. At Woodhead and 
Blea Moor Tunnels the navvies were paid only once in nine 
weeks, and the payment was made in the public house. 
Brassey and Peto, on the other hand, insisted on paying 
them every week, no matter how far away from civilisation 
they might be working, and whether there were shops for 
them to spend their money in or not. 

The villagers of Kilsby or Ribblehead saw and perhaps 
marvelled at all this, and no doubt speculated hopefully 
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that men who worked at this pace must soon finish the job 
and be gone. For quite apart from their lawlessness, the 
navvies were a strange and foreign race to them, with their 
own habits, their self-contained organisation, and their 
strangeness of speech and pronunciation. They had 
evolved a completely nomadic economy and culture of their 
own, and it fitted into no other. In the public house at 
night unless they were drunk they were silent. When 
they spoke, they had strange oaths and pronunciations of 
their own. Every contemporary account spells the word 
‘damn’ as ‘ darm’ when a navvy speaks it. They spoke 
of the dangers of their work in studious understatements, 
and they drawled their speech slowly. They knew each 
other only by nicknames. One day a clerk of the works 
wanted the names of three navvies, and asked their mate 
for them. He was surprised to receive the answer, * Oh, 
them! Why they must be the Duke of Wellington, Cat’s 
Meat, and Mary Anne.’ He was not being impertinent. 
He knew no other names for them, and to no other names 
did they answer. Various social workers tried to organise 
them and help them, but they needed nothing of that kind. 
Fheir esprit de corps was high, and they formed their own 
sick and burial clubs and engaged doctors for themselves. 
They founded their own tommy shops for their food and 
other necessities. When one was killed in an accident—a 
sadly usual event—they saw to his burying themselves. 
At a navvy’s funeral, says a contemporary account of the 
navvies at Kilsby : 


* five hundred of his comrades in their clean short white smock 
frocks, with thin black handkerchiefs tied loosely round their 
throats, are seen in procession walking in pairs hand in hand 
after the coffin of their mate.’ 


All this made them strangers wherever they went, and the 
extraordinary amount of food they could eat and drink 
they could put away made them objects of envy to the 
villagers, and also to the labourers on the same sites. For 
their drink they would have whisky : they called it ‘ white 
beer.’ For food they ate incredible quantities of beef, 
sixteen to eighteen pounds each of it every week. They 
would have nothing to do with mutton. To their lineside 
shanty towns numbers of bullocks were driven every day to 
be slaughtered where they stood. The navvies presumably 
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ate potatoes, bread, and vegetables as well, but it is of 
the beef and the whisky that every contemporary account 
speaks, and almost in tones of awe. 

Undoubtedly the navvies made for themselves a 
reputation of shocking behaviour. The dread, wrote John 
Francis in 1851, 


‘ which such men as these spread throughout a rural community 
was striking. They injured everything they approached. 
From their huts to that part of the railway embankment at 
which they worked, over corn and grass, tearing down embank- 
ments, injuring young plantations, rhaking gaps in hedges, on 
they went in one direct line without regard to damage done or 
property invaded. Game disappeared from the most sacred 
preserves ; gamekeepers were defied ; and country gentlemen 
who had imprisoned country rustics by the dozen for violating 
the same law, shrank in despair from the railway navigator. 
They defied the law; broke open prisons; released their 
comrades ; and slew policemen.’ 


Such was the navvy as the landowner saw him. The 
Parliamentary Commission of 1846 passed a verdict of 
guilty upon him for a different set of crimes, which Sir 
John Clapham, in his ‘ Early Railway Age,’ summarised as 
religious infidelity, concubinage, drink, theft of poultry and 
apples, and the making and passing of counterfeit money. 
But as against this catalogue of crime, there is other evi- 
dence, such as that of an anonymous social welfare worker 
of 1858, who observed carefully the navvies in her own 
district and testified : 


‘No gratuitous mischief was done; nothing was missed from 
garden or farmyard ; the people at the lodge pronounced them 
to be very civil men. I wished to cultivate their acquaintance, 
though I was at a loss to make any acceptable advances to 
people who seemed to require nothing from society but liberty 
to pursue their own ways, unquestioned and unquestioning.’ 


The degree of responsibility and the amount of crime 
attributable to the navvies undoubtedly varied from district 
to district. Where they were paid only once in nine weeks 
and then in a public house, payday was naturally a brutal 
saturnalia. Things were very bad at the Woodhead 
Tunnel, where a navvy was said ‘ to hire his wife to another 
for a can of beer and half the men were syphilitic.’ But the 
conditions of work and living at the Woodhead were worse 
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than in any other part of England, and the dangers to life 
and limb were greater. Outof 1,000 navvies there, 32 had 
fatal and 140 non-fatal but severe accidents. Again, where 
Irish and Highlander navvies met there was always trouble, 
and that is why the scenes along the North British line 
were uglier than those anywhere else. For these navvies, 
writes Mr Hamilton Ellis, were Highlanders and Irishmen 
who had seen little but cruelty all their lives. 

‘They were Presbyterian Gaels and they were Catholic Gaels. 
What better reason was there for them to be perpetually at 
war ? Down in England, Deptford Jemmy might decide that 
the time had come to make the world a better place by elimi- 
nating Gloucester Jack ; a ring would be formed and everyone 
would be happy. But when, in the green hills above Cock- 
burnspath, someone mentioned the Pope or referred to John 
Knox ; when Jock of Kildonan and Mike from Collooney had 
the whisky in them and a bottle and a razor between them, it 
became an international incident and there would be a real 
battle.’ 


Professor Clapham judges that the behaviour of the navvies 
changed markedly for the better after 1846, and certainly 
the only brutality recorded of those working on the last 
line to be made, the Settle to Carlisle line, was of their 
terrific boxing matches with bare fists and much blood. 
But if this improvement did indeed take place in 1846 it is 
unlikely that the Commission of that date had much to do 
with it, for navvies took very little notice of commissions. 
It was much more that the contractors had learned that 
navvies had the nomadic gypsy temperament, and their 
organisation was such as to wring some kind of social life 
and security out of their nomadic ways. The only way of 
managing them was to work with and not against this 
temperamental grain. 

But it may be, too, that the efforts of the different 
Christian bodies to do missionary work among them had 
greater effects than were suspected by the missionaries at 
the time, whose reports are full of the sense of failure. 
Some clergy served as voluntary navvy chaplains, and 
testified that they were infidels and socialists. At Wood- 
head the Moravians gallantly persevered with them when 
neither the Church nor the Chapel would move. At Yeovil 


‘Mr J. W. has been indefatigable in his intercourse with the 
railway labourers, going in and out among them, distributing 
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the Holy Scriptures and tracts, conversing with them, and 
endeavouring to impress on them the all-important concerns 
of eternity.... If little impression has been made on the mass 
of them, yet enough has been done to make us humbly thankful 
for the attempt.’ 


The Bishop of Chichester appointed three clergymen to 
work among the builders of the Brighton line, and the 
railway company gave 100/. to ‘this excellent work.’ 
Bishop Magee of Peterborough founded the Navvy Mission 
in 1876. But the real hero of the various missions to 
navvies was undoubtedly a little, elderly Nonconformist 
minister who was sent by the Manchester City Mission to 
the navvies on the Settle and Carlisle line. He had a long 
white beard, and, says a contemporary account, 


‘it would do a fashionable curate a world of good to do this 
worthy man’s work in the winter, traversing these miry cuttings, 
plunging through the bogs and the marshes on the way to their 
settlements. Last Sunday he had a congregation of ninety in 
the schoolroom.’ 


It is the one and the only success story in the whole litera- 
ture of the early navvy missions. But if this minister 
really did manage to cure at least some of his navvies of 
habitual fighting and drunkenness, as he undoubtedly did, 
the missions must have had some part in their taming. 

Tunnelling and deep cutting were the two railway 
construction jobs in which the navvies specialised. The 
first meant perpetual discomfort, and, when things went 
wrong, as when they suddenly struck a quicksand in the 
middle of Kilsby Tunnel, real danger. The second was 
alway dangerous. Few long tunnels are really dry when 
they have been finished, and during construction there was 
always a greater or less amount of tunnel damp. Few 
occupations could be more trying than working ten hours 
a day underground in darkness which a few tallow candles 
only accentuated, struggling to lay bricks up walls and 
across roofs of clay down which the water steadily streamed. 
At Woodhead a man was wringing wet in fifteen minutes, 
and he had no way of drying his clothes until he came off 
duty. That tunnel was too much for the health even of 
navvies. 

But for every accident which occurred in a tunnel three 
or four happened in deep cuttings, such as the Tring 
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cutting. This was because of the method the navvies 
insisted on using to convey the excavated earth from the 
bottom to the top. Every ten yards a narrow plank was 
laid, running from the bottom to the top, and deep cuttings 
always have steep sides. At the top there was a pulley, 
and one end of the rope was fastened to a horse and the 
other to the barrow at the bottom. The navvy filled the 
barrow, and it was a point of honour to fill it so high that 
he could barely see over the top. At a signal the horse 
started and so pulled the barrow up the plank while the 
navvy kept the barrow wheel on the narrow plank by 
steering with the handles. But should the horse not go 
dead straight or not keep an even pace it was almost 
impossible to keep the barrow on the plank. As soon as a 
navvy felt his barrow was becoming ungovernable he must 
somehow twist it over the side in such a way that the rope 
parted and himself jump over the other side. But not 
seldom both barrow and navvy fell on the same side. 
When that happened he had a split second to roll clear, or 
if he had kept his feet he must run to the bottom and try 
to keep clear of the heavy barrow which came plunging 
down the cutting after him. At Tring it was estimated 
that every runner among the navvies had to jump for it 
several times. A good many were injured, though only 
one was killed. When the navvies arrived for work on 
the cutting one day they found that the engineer in charge 
had contrived a rough lift or movable platform to get the 
earth to the top. But the navvies promptly smashed it 
to pieces, thinking it a dodge to cut down their wages. 

The navvies might be nomads, but they were not 
gypsies. They were not family men or tribesmen, and 
they had not the lore to live off the land. So the gypsies 
survived and the navvies perished. As the century went 
on it became steadily more difficult and needed special 
skills to be a nomad. By the end of the century the 
navvies were gone, absorbed into the new industrial 
economy and submerged under it. Yet it was they who 
had made the development of this industrial economy 
possible. 

RoGcer Lioyp. 
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Art. 8-GOVERNMENTAL CONTROL OF THE FARMS. 


I 


SoME months ago the Fabian Society published a case 
for the nationalisation of the farms. As might be expected 
by anyone who knows them, the case was a good one. If 
it was carried out in the way the writer advocates, there is 
no doubt that it would work. 

It would work—after a fashion. For, as with much of 
our modern social theory, not enough insight is shown in 
Mr Bateson’s little book into the minds of those whom he 
would like to see working a nationalised farming industry : 
the minds, that is, not only of the farmers, but also of the 
farm workers. 

I am a farm labourer, and like the vast majority of 
Fabians, a supporter of the Labour Party. I am firmly of 
the opinion, however, that neither the farmers nor the farm 
workers will in the long run do themselves or the industry 
any good by separating themselves into opposite groups, 
unable to see eye to eye. 

I am also aware that in Socialism, as in all forms of 
Government, there is a danger when times are difficult of 
increasing attacks upon the British conception of freedom, 
because powerful men pressed with human problems can- 
not always sce a way round them other than by making 
people do as they are told. I believe this tendency, so 
obvious to us all in the development of our political life to 
meet modern conditions, is something against which it is 
our duty as British peoples to be on our guard. Such a 
tendency is due to a loss of faith in the human element in our 
affairs, and it is upon this human element that the British 
national psychology is firmly based. 

We countrymen believe, whatever our party, that good 
discipline comes from within, not from without—however 
slow this course may be; and I suggest, therefore, that we 
land workers, farmers and labourers, can offer an example 
of putting our house in order in the truly British way : that 
is, by allowing our humanity to work for one another. An 
example which will show that human goodwill is a far 
better guarantee of smooth running in industry than any 
applied social theory, based upon what its creators are 
pleased to call ‘ practical economics.’ 
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I submit the obvious—that no theory can be termed 
‘ practical’ unless it makes proper allowance for the 
temperament of those expected to carry it out: and the 
temperament of the agriculturalist, farmer and worker 
alike, is to anyone who has any knowledge of our historical 
development and origins, extremely complex. Indeed, so 
deep and subtle is the influence of the past upon the mind 
of the modern rural man, that any attempt to gain his 
cooperation without adequate study of his temperament is 
foredoomed to only moderate success if not to complete 
failure. Let those, then, who rejoice because they see 
increasing rather than decreasing control of the farms by 
the Government take full note of the following points 
bearing upon those who work on them. I think, in general, 
they do reflect the thoughts of the farm workers, whom 
Government control would seek to help. It is quite clear 
that no social theory can be put into efficient practice 
without the support of the workers to whom it applies. 

As all farmers know, the farm worker generally dislikes 
more than one master. He is usually very strict upon this 
unwritten law of the land, and where there are sons or 
relatives of the farmer working on the land, before the 
farm worker accepts an engagement he usually wants to 
know who is the master. In the case of something larger 
than the family farm, he looks to his foreman, chargehand, 
herdsman, bailiff, or whoever is directly in charge of him, 
and no one else. Any effort by other persons, whoever 
they may be, to give him his orders, he regards as an 
interference. Even the absentee owner who descends 
for a short visit upon his estate, and who attempts to 
overrule a head man’s orders, will quickly find out his 
mistake, not only from the head man but from the worker 
under him as well. 

The farm worker goes further than this. Not only 
does he expect to receive his instructions from one man, 
and one man only, but he looks for certain strong points 
in that man, and very hard indeed are they to live up to. 
The farm worker admires and works best for someone he 
knows to be a good farmer ; but very quick is fie to detect 
any unsureness on the part of his master in the manage- 
ment of the farm. Not only this, but having seen it, the 
master loses prestige in his man’s eyes. The farmer also 
loses prestige if it is seen that he is too much dependent 
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upon the advice of other people, especially if he is too 
much under the influence of his wife. Land workers are 
old-fashioned upon this point; rightly or wrongly, they 
generally regard farming as a man’s job. 

There must, therefore, not only be one master for the 
farm worker, but that master must also be a strong 
character: efficient, independent, able to make his own 
decisions. The prestige of the farmer, so important for his 
man’s feeling of security while working under him, would 
be destroyed altogether if the worker knew that his master 
was under the control of some Government officer. For 
we countrymen dislike intensely the interference of ‘ white- 
collar’ workers in our affairs. We think that the war 
years, during which our farmers came under the control 
of the ‘ white-collar’ men, did not show very much evidence 
that our prejudices against them were unfounded. 

But this is not all. We know where we stand with a 
single person at the head of our affairs. Among ourselves 
we will undoubtedly have on occasions harsh things to say 
about him; but we do get to know him as a person. We 
understand the direct human contact, but we cannot 
very comfortably visualise anything like remote manage- 
ment of our farm. We are unable to work happily under 
any system which will destroy that human contact, because 
all countrymen know, and have known ever since we have 
had a coherent history, that the key to problems in regard to 
the management of men lies in the human element. National- 
isation may or may not suit the townsfolk; to us they 
appear to settle down fairly well under remote control. 
But the system means little to us: the idea of it has had 
no telling effect upon the way in which we vote. We 
prefer a master in the farmhouse because he can, if he 
chooses, give us a security and confidence, and a personal 
interest such as we believe no Governmental control could 
hope to do to-day. 

Secondly, we are convinced that no one, not even neigh- 
bouring farmers, knows enough about our farm even to 
think of controlling it. Surely this is obvious ? Even on 
a smallholding of a hundred acres or less, it may be four 
or five years, starting from scratch, before that particular 
stretch of land reveals all its difficulties. Surely it is 
obvious that only those who own it and work on it can 
learn enough about it to make it produce at its best ? 
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Surely only we know what it will grow best ? I think that 
in modern theory as regards land development in the 
interests of the community, one important elemental fact 
tends to be overlooked. The land is not like an industrial 
plant: no higher authority can order it to produce any 
particular requirement—not if maximum production is 
aimed at—for the land will grow only what it will grow. 
We, who understand it, are without a doubt the only 
persons who know what that is, and how to produce it. 

We take a pride, master and man alike, in knowing 
all the snags of our particular farm, and how to counteract 
them. We must be free to counteract these difficulties 
after the manner of our own experience with them. We 
are quite certain that we—that is the master and our- 
selves—are much more likely to get the very best results 
from our farm than any vast Governmental system em- 
ploying managers, who do not depend altogether upon 
their own individual farms to earn their livings, but who 
are paid a salary. 

So long as our produce meets the requirements of the 
community—and how can it do other than that if we are 
to earn our livings ?—we want to run cur farms, masters 
and men alike, in our own way ; for it is to us a common- 
sense fact that we know our own farms best. The reasons 
for our opposition to the idea of remote control from some 
outside authority must surely be clear. 

Thirdly, agricultural workers who place any value in 
their own competence are extremely unlikely to take 
kindly to an alteration in our age-old custom of settling 
our own affairs with regard to payment for our labours. 
We appreciate that the basic wage is a sound safeguard, so 
long as it is basic and not static ; but over and above this, 
we prefer to be free to arrange with our employers in our 
own way. 

There is no doubt that, provided a man is prepared 
to look outside his own district if necessary, good wages 
can be earned on the farm by competent men. It is not 
always easy to find farmers who will pay more than the 
basic wage for skilled work, but they do exist. 

In addition to this, there are other tasks requiring 
individual skill and craftsmanship which we like to under- 
take outside our normal working hours, and there are very 
good extras to be obtained in the way of relief work and 
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specialised tasks which some of us can do and others 
cannot. 

At present, payment for these tasks is a simple matter 
of arrangement with one man. For these, we would not 
appreciate static rates. We are by nature bargainers, as 
our fathers were before us: we want no Government 
department working out rates of pay for every type of job, 
to which we might find ourselves obliged to conform. We 
prefer to fix such rates ourselves, to the satisfaction of 
master and man. We feel it is our business: no-one 
else’s. We are a good deal happier with an arrangement 
with the experienced man, who knows exactly what we 
are in for when we undertake a special task, than with 
having to accept a static rate, worked out by some Govern- 
ment official whom we suspect does not. 

Finally, every farm worker with any ambition at all 
cherishes a dream. It is not a very splendid dream, and 
quite possible to make into a reality as things are to-day. 

We like, as much as we can, to obtain a certain amount 
of independence from our employer. Many of us run 
small businesses in our spare time in our own back gardens : 
a couple of pigs, poultry perhaps, or goats, or a little 
market gardening, even a calf. We try to save as much 
as we can from the profits of these small ventures, and try 
to extend them. There comes a time when we feel we 
could progress a little if we could obtain an acre or so 
handy to our cottages: once we manage that, we are 
well on the road to renting a field and changing our station 
to free-lance farm workers or part-time men. Even 
further, with luck, we might one day retire from farm- 
labouring and become smallholders ourselves. 

Would there be any likelihood under nationalisation 
of arranging, when such a time came, with some Govern- 
ment officer for an acre or so of Government land to use 
for our own purposes? Already the theory of land 
management favours a collective control of the farming 
industry, as more economic than separate farms as they 
are now. More economic? LEasier to handle, perhaps ; 
but what a false conception of economics it is which believes 
that a large collective farm will produce more per acre 
than that owned by a small man who must perforce get 
everything he can from his small acreage in order to make 
it pay! If Government control does indeed mean a 
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collective system of farming, what hope would there be 
of men like us farm workers obtaining a foothold, be it 
ever so small ? Under Government control, we fear, once 
a farm labourer, always a farm labourer. We are happier 
if we know the escape is there, even if in the end we decide 
not to use it: but under Government control there may 
be no escape. 

The farm worker prefers to settle his own affairs through 
the channel of personal contact; he has no enthusiasm 
for any idea in which this contact is lost. He has very 
fixed notions as to what constitutes his own business, and 
is very nervous with regard to interference in the field of 
his own affairs, even by those whose aim might be to’ help 
him. He thinks he is adult enough to know his own 
business best, and it may be that he cherishes and builds 
for the day when he also will have a hand in the farming 
industry as a master, if only of himself. If he feels that any 
social theory is likely to cut across these things, he will 
only give that theory his support as a last resort. This 
leads me to the other side of the picture, which I address 
to the farmers themselves. I hope it will be regarded not 
as an attempt to raise high feeling yet higher, but as an 


airing of very strong views on the part of us farm workers 
—views which we are not always in a position to put to 
our employers face to face when working under them. 
For it is certain that if we are to put our house in order in 
a decent human way, without having to fall back upon some 
such system as nationalisation, these views will have to 
be attended to. 


II 


I repeat that, despite the above points well known to 
themselves, farm workers would support the nationalisation 
of their industry as a last resort. They would support it 
knowing that, as it stands to-day, nationalisation is not the 
solution to problems of unrest in industry ; knowing that 
it is, at best, a makeshift to tide us over the gap between 
the system of exploiting the workers, which we have thrown 
over, and something more complete yet to be worked out. 

Whether we like it or not, I think we must all face 
the fact that nationalisation is a social growth, cannot be 
put back, and will continue to grow. The past six years 
have shown us all too clearly that there must be drastic 
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alterations before it becomes a useful way of conducting 
our affairs; not the least of which is that it must be so 
formed that it can give proper expression to a man’s natural 
desire to assert himself as a separate person, rather than 
as a cog in a social machine. 

Nevertheless, even if it can become thoroughly useful 
in the management of other industries, I am still of the 
opinion that farming is best left in the hands of the farmers, 
now and during any foreseeable future, provided that in 
general they are fair and just to their men. Provided 
that they are fair and just to their men—that is, provided 
that the rewards of our industry which go to the farmer 
and to the man bear comparison. 

I contend, on behalf of my fellow farm workers, that the 
rewards of our industry which go to the farmers and to 
the farm workers do not bear comparison, or anything like 
it. For the sake of our ancient and honourable calling, I 
do most earnestly beg the farmers to face the fact that the 
feeling of men on basic payments, in rotten houses, and 
finding unwritten privileges, which have been ours in and 
and before living memory, curtailed one by one, is very 
high indeed. I think we generally still hold that, given 
the will, there can be a proper improvement in our lot by 
the direct and personal concern for us of our employers, 
and there is little doubt that we would prefer matters that 
way. 

We acknowledge, with gratitude—for we realise that 
it is no easy matter for a man to change from customs in 
dealing with his labour, handed down in his family from 
eighty years ago and more: we are something like that 
ourselves—that more and more farmers are aware of the 
need for comfortable houses and good pay. We acknow- 
ledge, too, that the improvements such farmers have made 
for us are made out of real concern for our well-being, and 
not in the first instance from the hope of increased returns 
on account of them. 

But there are still too many farm workers, one might 
almost say most of them, who are not employed by such 
far-seeing men; and it may well be that if the general 
improvement in our lot is not quickly accelerated, we will 
feel obliged, as a last resort, to demand increasing control 
by the Government in an attempt to ensure ourselves a 
proper interest. 
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Selfish and unthinking agricultural employers can 
blame only themselves if their conduct is such that the 
Government takes an opportunity to remove their trusts 
from them; they themselves create the demand for out- 
side intervention. Even if regarded purely from the view 
of self-interest, the case for good and generous treatment 
of farm workers by their employers is surely very strong 
indeed. 

Space does not permit me to go into the proper treat- 
ment of farm workers, which is a study in itself, and un- 
likely to be fully comprehended by anyone but a farmer. 
But there are two points deserving mention which alone, 
if they continue, can without a doubt in time drive the 
farm workers to the extreme of demanding public control. 

One point is that we do not believe farming profits are 
reflected in farming men’s wages. Too many of us work 
for the basic minimum wage the farmer is obliged to pay. 
It is a bitter thought that long service, good work, and 
loyalty do not seem to be worth some mark of appreciation ; 
under such employers it seems we can go on for years and 
years and never get anything above the minimum rate in 
our packet to show that the master thinks we are worth it. 

Every farm hand knows that it is not possible for a 
farm worker to live a full life on the minimum wage ; and 
without family allowances, instead of profiting by what 
one of our Ministers was pleased to describe as the 
‘ prosperity ’ of the land, his finances would be in a sorry 
mess indeed. We believe that no decent employer who 
has any regard for others on his farm besides himself would 
think of sending home a valuable man with the minimum 
wage. Like any other worker, if we do well, we like to 
be appreciated for it. When a man in as financially 
prosperous an industry as farming is to-day offers us his 
bare legal obligations with regard to pay for our work, 
it does not help us to take any pride in our tasks, or have 
any love for him or the industry in which we are employed. 

The second point is the housing. In general our 
houses are shocking. Thousands of us still live in cottages 
much too small to be healthy, with small windows, no 
sinks, no drains, bad cookers, bad walls, bad roofs, bad 
sanitation, no cupboards, no pantries, even no outhouses 
of any decent size. The plea for this sort of thing is that 
permits cannot be obtained for the necessary alterations. 
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That may be so; but nevertheless it strikes us as very 
odd that the farm-house is usually in first-class condition, 
with all the modern conveniences any reasonable wife 
could wish for. That appears to be the case generally ; 
labourers’ houses untouched for the past several years, 
except by themselves, but the farm-house in good repair, 
modernised, reflecting without the prosperity of the 
occupants within. 

In the name of common humanity, how is it done ? 
How can a man and his wife settle themselves down quite 
happily in their own comfortable farm-house oblivious to 
the fact that the lives of the men’s wives are a ceaseless 
drudge, because they are fighting with hopelessly primitive 
conditions ? 

There may be reasons for the state of affairs in which 
we find ourselves ; but, whatever they are, reasons do not 
alter the state of affairs. It is impossible for us to believe 
that farmers are so helpless in these matters that they 
can see no way through present-day difficulties to pay 
and house us properly, if they have the will to do so. If 
bad employers in the farming industry have not the wis- 
dom to set about altering their management of men, they 
have themselves alone to blame if we support rather than 
resist any move to bring farming under nationalised control. 


NORMAN L. GOODLAND. 
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Art. 9—SIR HENRY COLE. 


THE simplifications of history too frequently deny praise 
where praise is due. The undertaking of great events is 
frequently credited only to those whose names have been 
endowed with posthu.-ous box-office appeal, and the 
middlemen who achieved the transition between idea and 
actuality are forgotten. During this century Professor 
Tout has resurrected the medizval civil servant, and given 
him his due share in the patterning of English history, and 
to-day we are even aware that the Pyramids probably 
presented their administrative problems. But in the 
general rejoicing over the centenary of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 the publicists have spoken only of Prince 
Albert and of Paxton. The success of that exhibition was 
due to the labours of many, and of those many surely the 
most undeserving of oblivion is Sir Henry Cole. 

Living in an age of bureaucracy, when lobbying and the 
management of committees are considered forms of 
achievement, we have become blind to the fact that prac- 
titioners of these arts existed before our own century. 
Henry Cole was a Victorian. He was a man of astonishing 
energy, few scruples, high ideals; he had a catholicity of 
interests which ranged from the Public Records at the 
beginning of his life to the disposal of sewerage at the end. 
And he possessed qualities which in the twentieth century 
would have made him a figure of international repute. 
He shared with Ruskin the cultural dictatorship of nine- 
teenth-century England, though he was an administrator 
and a publicist, not a prophet. He advocated principles 
of education, and attitudes towards the relationship 
between art and industry which have only been realised in 
their entirety during thelast quarter of a century. He was 
intimately connected wih such varying institutions as the 
Penny Post, Christmas Cards, the Great Exhibition, the 
Albert Hall, and the Victoria and Albert Museum. Though 
he may have exaggerated the part which he played in 
their creation, there is no doubt that it was a very active 
one. 

He began his career as a clerk to that great constitu- 
tional historian Sir Francis Palgrave in 1822, after leaving 
Christ’s Hospital. Palgrave was also a Sub-Commissioner 
under the Records Commission, and he assigned to his new 
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clerk the making of transcripts from documents, chiefly 
in the Tower of London and the Chapter House of West- 
minster Abbey. At the age of twenty-seven Cole became 
friendly with John Stuart Mill, and at his house met a man 
who was to be of great use to him, Charles Buller, the 
Member for West Looe, and later for Liskeard. 

Shortly after meeting Buller, Cole left Palgrave’s 
office, and became a member of the staff of the Records 
Commission. The Secretary, Charles Purton-Cooper, dis- 
played, says Cole, ‘extraordinary vanity, and boastful 
ignorance,’ and the young clerk decided that he must go. 
In 1834 the Houses of Parliament were burnt down, 
largely through the efforts of the Records Commission, 
whose workmen were burning old wooden tallies from the 
Treasury, and so overheated the flues. Cole saved the 
Court of Augmentation records, which were in an adjoining 
building, but even that feat did not attract the attention 
of the Commissioners. 

Eventually an open break came with Purton-Cooper, 
who demanded Cole’s keys. He refused, left them at the 
Treasury, and penned the first of his many petitions, this 
one to the Records Commisioners. Naturally enough 
they paid no attention to it, and this was the point at 
which Buller came in. As arising young Parliamentarian, 
Buller wanted to make his name. Cole gave him the 
opportunity in suggesting an attack on the Records 
Commission, and providing the material, of which Buller 
made brilliant use. 

The evils which were exposed were indeed monstrous. 
The Secretary of the Commission had undisputed control 
of 10,0007. a year, was allowed to draw what money he 
wanted from the King’s Printers, and had a borrowing 
credit at the bankers of 10,0007. Some 360,000/. had 
passed through the Commission’s hands without any kind of 
receipt, and large sums had been spent on foreign travel, 
presents to friends, and the publication of purely personal 
works by members of the Commission. In the meantime 
only a few records had been printed, and that badly ; 
there was no proper place to keep them; many had been 
stolen, made into glue or jelly, or disposed of to private 
collectors. 

As a result of Buller’s speech a Select Committee was 
appointed to inquire into the administration of the Records 
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Office. Cole publicised the Committee’s activities with 
great skill and energy ; there flowed from his pen a constant 
stream of pamphlets and addresses, some signed, some 
anonymous. He gave lengthy evidence, and not content 
with all this, came to the conclusion that the way in which 
Parliament printed evidence given before its select com- 
mittees was all wrong. He suggested a more accurate 
system, and had the pleasure of seeing it adopted. Clearly 
there was no possibility now of him having to leave the 
Records Office; in 1838 he was made Senior Assistant 
Keeper, and three years later placed in charge of the main 
depository at Carlton House Ride. When the question of 
building a permanent Records Office arose, his advice was 
freely given, and his significant comment on the building, 
many years later, was that ‘it has an architectural ex- 
pression of truth, originality and of its purpose which is 
highly commendable to the common sense of its architect.’ 
Already there is a hint of Corbusier. 

Whilst still an employee of the Records Office however, 
Cole became involved in a form of activity which was much 
better suited to his natural inclinations, for he was a born 
publicist. Rowland Hill, supported by a group of com- 
mercial interests was agitating for a Penny Post, and he 
asked Cole to help him with the project. 

Fresh from the atmosphere of Pipe Rolls and charters. 
Cole threw himself into the task with an almost Hollywood- 
like frenzy. Postage for propaganda was in itself expen- 
sive, but newspapers were carried free by the mails. So 
Cole started the ‘ Post Circular,’ which was, in effect, a 
handout in favour of the penny post, but which, because it 
maintained the legal fiction of being a newspaper, was 
distributed freely by the Post Office, an organisation which 
was the deadliest enemy of the principles which it was 
expounding. He wrote a comic sketch, advocating the 
merits of the Penny Post for the Christmas pantomime at 
Covent Garden, and asked Carlyle, unsuccessfully, to give a 
series of lectures in favour of it. He printed and distri- 
buted 92,000 copies of an imaginary dialogue between the 
Queen, the Prime Minister, the Postmaster-General, and 
Rowland Hill, which was supposed to have taken place at 
Windsor Castle, but which had been written by himself. 

When the crusade for the Penny Post had succeeded, 
the Treasury offered premiums of 200]. and 100/. for the 
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best suggestions for recording payment of postage dues. 
Cole sent. them a lengthy memorandum, in which he advo- 
cated adhesive stamps, embossed envelopes, and printed 
envelopes. Nearly three thousand enthusiasts sent in their 
ideas, and the premiums were divided amongst four people, 
of whom Cole was naturally one. In the meantime he had 
also become involved in the agitation for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, persuaded Thackeray to do some cartoons for 
it, and, in imitation of the ‘ Post Circular,’ helped to found 
the ‘ Anti-Corn Law Circular,’ which is the direct ancestor 
of ‘ The Economist.’ 

The prominent part played by Cole in the agitation for 
the Penny Post made it inevitable that he should be trans- 
ferred from the Records Office, and in 1840 he was moved 
to the Treasury, where he became Rowland Hill’s assistant. 
Here he was concerned very largely with consulting and 
advising Post Office officials, and superintending the 
production of the various kinds of stamps for the postage 
service. It was he who commissioned Wyon, the Acade- 
mician, to produce the design for the Queen’s head on the 
famous ‘ penny blacks,’ and, in a less inspired moment he 
made Mulready design a prepaid envelope. This was a 
magnificent affair, most of the front being adorned with a 
highly allegorical and involved design, which caught the 
public’s attention because one of the flying angels depicted 
on it had a leg missing. 

But Cole did not settle down to the routine of the 
Treasury as easily as might have been expected. The 
position did not allow him the imaginative freedom for 
which his soul craved, and it is more than probeble that 
he did not make a good subordinate. He had already 
become interested in what was to be the dominant passion 
of his life, the relationship between art and industry, and 
it was this interest which was to lead him into making 
his most important contribution to nineteenth-century 
history. 

Before he left the Treasury in 1842 he had started pro- 
ducing, under the pseudonym of ‘ Felix Summerly,’ a 
series of children’s books. As he himself explained, ‘ my 
young children becoming numerous, their wants induced 
me to publish a rather long series of books which consti- 
tuted ‘“‘Summerly’s Home Treasury’’.’ What was re- 
markable about this series was the extraordinarily high 
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artistic level which it represented. Contemporary artists 
like Cox, Linnell, Redgrave, and Mulready were used to 
illustrate fairy stories, and in addition there were such 
publications as ‘ Holbein’s Bible Events,’ ‘ The Alphabet 
of Quadrupeds, selected from the works of Paul Potter, 
Karl du Jardin, Teniers, Rembrandt,’ and ‘ The Little 
Painter’s Portfolio,’ which included colour reproductions 
by Giotto, Sebastiano del Piombo, and Holbein. 

The activities of Felix Summerly increased in range and 
scope. In 1842 they included ‘ Summerly’s Art Manufac- 
tures,’ an organisation of artists, manufacturers, and 
designers, which produced a large number of very com- 
mendable applications of art to industry, ranging from 
papier maché finger-plates designed by Richard Redgrave, 
to canine door weights designed by John Bell. In 1845 
Felix Summerly introduced the first Christmas card which 
was a reproduction of a work by John C. Horsley. 

It was during this period that he came into close contact 
with Mintons, the pottery manufacturers, and many of his 
designing activities were carried on in conjunction with 
them. For Felix Summerly they produced a set of toy 
bricks in porcelain, and when in 1845 the Royal Society of 
Arts offered prizes for the production of a tea service and 
beer jugs for common use, Cole persuaded them to enter. 
He himself designed a tea service which was a great success, 
admirable in its simplicity of design and ornamentation. 
Prince Albert, to whom examples of the Felix Summerly 
productions were regularly sent, expressed himself as 
highly satisfied with it. 

There can be little doubt that if Cole did not actually 
implant in the Prince Consort’s mind the idea of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, he was largely responsible for nurturing 
it. Whenever possible he attempted to establish contact 
with Albert, and it may have been due to this that in 1848 
he was offered 100/. to write a report suggesting improve- 
ments in the moribund Schools of Design, which had been 
dragging along a rather pointless existence for some twenty 
years. Cole’s most valuable suggestion was that the 
schools should be encouraged by being entrusted with 
commissions for government departments, and that they 
should design the furniture and fittings for the new royal 
yacht the ‘ Victoria and Albert.’ In 1847 he suggested to 
the Prince that there should be an annual National Exhibi- 
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tion of British Manufacturers, but received a discouraging 
reply. ‘The opinion entertained by the Prince does not 
appear favourable to any such plan,’ wrote Colonel Phipps, 
his secretary. 

The one thing that Cole never needed however was 
encouragement. In the Royal Society of Arts he had to 
hand a powerful weapon, and the way in which he tem- 
pered it to meet his needs is highly interesting. Very 
soon after joining, he became a member of the Council. 
Whether by design or by instinct, and with Cole, as with 
every natural politician, it is always difficult to disentangle 
the two, he so pestered his fellow members with plans for 
exhibitions that they passed a resolution deploring exhibi- 
tions, as being no part of the Society’s real functions. 
This was just what Cole wanted. He resigned, lobbyed 
the ordinary members of the Society, called a general meet- 
ing, forced the resignation of the Council, and got himself 
elected Chairman. Thenceforward the whole weight of 
the Society was thrown into supporting the idea of an 
exhibition, or for that matter anything else on which 
Cole might have set his heart. 

In the meantime he had been exercising his powers of 
persuasion in another direction. The ‘forties were the 
decade of the railway mania. In one year 464,698,000/. 
worth of shares were floated by some seven hundred com- 
panies. Cole had always been interested in the railways, 
and in 1846 wrote a memorandum to Robert Stephenson, 
the chief engineer of the L.N.W. railways suggesting that 
there should be a double set of tracks, one for fast pas- 
senger service, the other for slow freights. As a result of 
this contact Cole was engaged, by Stephenson’s company 
and the Manchester and Sheffield Railway, to start an 
agitation for establishing uniformity of gauge. At this 
time there were three gauges, 4 ft. 8 in., 5 ft., and 7 ft. 
The wide gauge, which had many advantages, had been 
invented by Isambard Kingdom Brunel, the son of the 
famous engineer, but it meant that trains could not 
run on other companies’ tracks, and passengers were put 
to great inconvenience by the constant necessity of chang- 
ing from one line to another. Cole wrote, or caused to be 
written, sixteen books and pamphlets on the subject, the 
first of which was rather diffusely entitled ‘ Inconsis- 
tencies of Men of Genius, exemplified in the practice and 
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precept of Isambard Kingdom Brunel.’ He induced 
Thackeray to write two ‘Plush’ articles for ‘ Punch’ on 
the subject, enlisted the help of numerous cartoonists, 
and won the good offices of the ‘Illustrated London 
News.’ 

In 1849 he had another opportunity of impressing the 
Prince Consort. The managers of the new Grimsby docks 
commissioned him to make the docks ‘ worthy of national 
acceptance and support.’ He produced the usual number 
of articles in the press, inserted advertisements in ‘ The 
Times’ in French and German, himself providing the black 
letter font for the latter, and persuaded Albert to lay the 
foundation stone. This ceremony, which took place on 
April 18, 1849, in an incessant snow-storm, was entirely 
stage managed by Cole, who not only saw to it that he 
himself took a prominent part in the proceedings, but 
thoughtfully provided the Prince with reading matter for 
his journey up to Grimsby, most of it consisting of publica- 
tions by Cole, or by Felix Summerly. 

In the same year he visited Paris to inspect the French 
Exhibition of Industry and find out how its lessons could be 
applied to the projected English counterpart. On his 
return he threw himself into a round of public meetings, 
addressing crowds in the Potteries, Sheffield, Bradford, 
Manchester, Dublin. Occasionally his enthusiasm led him 
too far, and notes were sent from Osborne advising him not 
to involve the Prince Consort too deeply in the plans for an 
exhibition in 1851. 

When things had got so that there was no turning back, 
Cole was appointed a member of the Executive Committee, 
with the task of ‘ keeping in order the various influences 
which had helped to produce the exhibition.’ His chair- 
man was that admirable soldier and administrator Colonel 
Reid, of the Royal Engineers. Of him Cole wrote: ‘ he 
was simple-minded, gentle, and with feelings of high 
honour, perhaps a little bordering on severity at times.’ 
The judgment casts a certain indirect light on the character 
of the person who made it. But Cole and Reid were to 
remain friends, and cooperated on several schemes subse- 
quent to the Great Exhibition. 

There were very few aspects of the Exhibition into 
which Cole did not pry ; he was here, there, and everywhere, 
brimful of suggestions, ideas, and reforms. On October 18 
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of that year he received from Windsor Castle the following 
letter : 


* My Dear Sir, 

I hoped to-day, after the happy close of the Exhibi- 
tion, to have presented you with a medal as a token of remem- 
brance of our long connection in this work, but am obliged, in 
your own words “ that it will be given out when the arrange- 
ments for it are completed.’’ You have been one of the few 
who originated the design, became its exponent to the public, 
and fought its battles in adversity, and now belong to those 
who share its triumphs, and it must be as pleasing to you to 
reflect how much you have contributed to them by your 
untiring efforts as it is to me to acknowledge my sense of them. 

Believe me, always your truly, 


Albert.’ 


He had now become the acknowledged authority on 
international exhibitions and in that capacity had a great 
deal to do with those held in London in 1862, 1871, 1872, 
1873, and 1874. In these he displayed not only his great 
administrative skill, but his undoubted talents as a public 
ring-master, always organising the most elaborate and 


impressive ceremonials. 

But his main sphere of interest was now elsewhere. <A 
few weeks after receiving Albert’s letter he was offered the 
Secretaryship of the Schools of Design, and forthwith threw 
himself into a range of activities which resulted eventually 
in a complete overhaul of the educational system, and the 
foundation of the South Kensington Museum. The 
Schools of Design were in a very bad way. There was no 
consistency of Parliamentary support, and the system 
included two schools in London, one at Somerset House for 
males, and another in Gower Street for females, as well as 
twenty provincial ones. 

At Somerset House attempts had been made to hold 
classes ‘for the study of the various processes of manu- 
facture, and the practice of design for various branches of 
industry.’ A loom had been built, and a kiln installed for 
the baking of pottery. But little had come of this. 
There was only a handful of students, and membership of 
the teaching staff was looked upon as a provident fund for 
impoverished artists. 

Cole’s first move was to secure part of Marlborough 
House, to which he moved the Somerset House institution. 
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There he also assembled what was to be the nucleus of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Various objets d’art had 
already been collected for the edification of the Design 
students, and these had been increased by various things 
which had been left over from the Exhibition. Cole him- 
self had suggested the buying of various items from the 
Indian section. The Queen presented some lace, and Cole, 
on a visit to Buckingham Palace, discovered that the place 
was littered with priceless Sévres porcelain, most of it 
tucked away in maid’s bedrooms. As a result of his 
protests the collection was catalogued and properly housed. 

He was full of ideas. One section of Marlborough 
House was fitted up as a repository of bad design; an 
exemplification of what not to buy. Dickens wrote an 
article about it in ‘ Household Words,’ depicting the sad 
plight of Mr Crumpet of Clump Lodge, Brixton, who had 
always been satisfied with his own domestic furnishings, 
but, after a visit to Marlborough House to ‘ acquire some 
correct principles of taste,’ was for ever afterwards * haunted 
by the most horrid shapes.’ The manufacturers whose 
work was represented in this section did not, however, take 
kindly to the idea, and Cole was eventually forced to close 
it down. Another innovation was the holding of annual 
exhibitions of students’ work at Gore House, and he began 
to amass complicated series of casts, prints, and facsimiles 
with which he hoped eventually to record all the major art 
treasures of the world. It was typical of him too, that one 
of the first commissions which he secured for the school was 
that of designing the details for the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral car. Here was the familiar mixture of shrewd 
publicity and educational good sense which always marked 
Cole’s activities at the School of Design. 

In the meantime there had been a good deal of discus- 
sion going on as to what was to happen to the surplus 
accruing from the Exhibition, which had made a profit of 
213,305/. Cole submitted to the Prince ‘ Observations on 
the Expediency of carrying out the proposals of the Com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851 for the promotion of 
Institutes of Science and Art at South Kensington, rather 
by the public themselves than the government.’ Nothing 
came of this admirable bid for private enterprise, nor, 
fortunately did anything come of another scheme for 
setting up a building which would house such diverse 
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institutions as Mr Twining’s Museum of Domestic Economy 
(including sets of baby clothes of all nations) and the 
National Gallery. 

In 1855, however, on the site in Kensington which had 
been purchased with the profits from the Exhibition, there 
were built a number of iron sheds, known as ‘ The Boilers,’ 
and within a few months they housed what was now known 
as the Department of Science and Art, which moved from 
Marlborough House. 

As Secretary, Cole was in virtual charge of what he him- 
self had suggested should be called the South Kensington 
Museum. He lavished on it all the skill and administrative 
ability which he could command. Every artist of repute 
was pressed into service, and in securing the services of 
William Morris for the decoration of the dining-room, 
Cole showed considerable initiative, and some bravery. 
No less remarkable was the fact that he persuaded the 
Prison Commissioners to allow those under their charge 
to make mosaics, and incorporated their opus criminale 
into several of the pavements in the museum. 

In addition to acquiring original wo.ks of art, Cole 
maintained his collection of reproductions. One of the 
most ambitious of these was a copy of the Bayeux tapestry, 
and Carlyle, who was invited to come and see it, wrote in 
his letter of thanks that ‘ it was superior in vivid clearness, 
beauty of colour, etc. to the very original.’ 

In 1867 he was asked to submit to the government a 
memorandum on public education. Many of the sugges- 
tions which he made were of considerable interest. He 
advocated the idea that all payments on results—a com- 
mon educational practice at the time—should be made 
without conditions as to the employment of certificated 
teachers. The children of all classes of society, he felt, 
should be encouraged to attend elementary schools. 
‘ Public libraries, galleries and museums should be viewed 
as the highest instruments of public education. Full 
labels, inventories and catalogues should be prepared, as 
well for the learned as the unlearned visitor’; such 
institutions should be open on Sundays, and should be 
placed under the control of a Minister. One Cabinet 
Minister professed himself to be against the construction 
of any more art galleries or museums, on the grounds that 
they would all become * King Cole’s hens and chickens.’ 
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After nearly twenty years in a position which combined 
the responsibilities to-day held by the Principal of the 
Royal College of Art and the Director of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Cole handed in his resignation on Dee. 4, 
1871. The Fates whose favours he had cajoled for so long, 
however, turned against him at the end. On the day after 
his resignation a letter arrived at the museum from the 
Treasury, pointing out that there were grave discrep- 
ancies in the annual accounts, and that Cole was to be 
held responsible. Naturally he withdrew his resignation, 
and remained at his post until the matter had been cleared 
up. It turned out that the blame attached to the pro- 
fessional accountant, but the affair threw shadows over the 
latter end of a fruitful and energetic life. 

It goes without saying that whilst he was in charge of 
the establishments at South Kensington his interests were 
not confined to them. He got the Royal Society of Arts 
to advocate a scheme for army reform ; he publicised the 
idea of drill in boys’ schools, and organised a series of 
displays in Hyde Park, at which banners were presented 
by the Prince of Wales. Even London cabs came within 
the range of his activities. 

But the main object of his extramural activities was the 
mr.ical world of Britain. As early as 1858 he had been 
bothering about the idea of a great concert hall on the 
South Kensington site. He drew up a scheme for a 
‘Chorus Hall Company,’ with a capital of 150,000/., 
and intended the hall to be built in time for the exhibition 
of 1862, but financial difficulties of all kinds stood in the 
way. A few months after Albert’s death he received a 
suimmons to Windsor. The Queen was anxious to have 
his opinion on what shape the proposed national memorial 
to the Prince Consort should take. The Queen, she said, 
‘had no taste ; she used only to listen to him, and she was 
not worthy to untie his latchet.’ 

The money raised for the Albert Memorial was not 
enough to build a concert hall, and with Victoria’s approval 
Cole set about raising the 250,000/. necessary, and it was 
his idea that this should be raised by the allotment of 
perpetual, or freehold, admissions at 100/. each. Scott 
had been suggested as the architect, and in 1864 he came 
to talk over his designs with Cole. ‘ He inclined to an 
early Gothic treatment, with a tinge of Byzantine,’ wrote 
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Cole, who had already set his mind on an amphitheatre 
on the model of the one at Nimes, which he had especially 
visited for the purpose of reference. His great ally, and the 
one who was in the end largely responsible for the design 
of the Albert Hall, was an engineer-captain named Fowkes, 
who, incidentally, made many interesting discoveries 
about the building and arrangements of art galleries. 
The financial situation was arranged so that it worked to the 
advantage of Cole, who rather primly commented some 
time later ‘ the erection of Mr Gilbert Scott’s facade had 
not been found possible within the expenditure contem- 
plated, and an elevation in the Italian renaissance style was 
therefore designed under Captain Fowkes’ direction.’ 

The world of music was to be the scene of Cole’s last 
great institutional struggle. His administrative appetite 
was always enormous, and he looked upon institutions with 
the avidity with which a python might regard its prey. 
At one time Albert had suggested that Cole’s department 
of art should be enlarged to include scieuce, and arranged 
for the appointment of one Dr Playfair as Cole’s colleague. 
Within the space of two years Playfair was out, and Cole 
was in control of both art and science. If science, why not 
music ? 

His opportunity came shortly after the purchase of the 
Kensington estate. The Royal Academy of Music, which 
was in sore financial straits, petitioned for land on the 
estate. He saw that this gave him a useful weapon and 
suggested the reform of the Academy, or rather suggested 
that, in his own words: ‘The directors of the Royal 
Academy of Music desired that the Science and Art De- 
partment should undertake the reform of the Academy.’ 
The Academy in fact seems to have desired nothing of the 
sort, especially as one of the main items in Cole’s proposed 
reforms was the appointment of his crony, Sir Michael 
Costa, as Director, at a salary of 1,200/. a year. Sterndale 
Bennett did not take kindly to the idea of being supplanted 
by Costa, who seems at his best to have been a meretricious 
publicist, and rather than be dictated to by Cole the Aca- 
demy resigned its royal charter. 

Nothing daunted, Cole therefore set up a rival organisa- 
tion, the National Training School for Music, which was 
under the aegis of the Royal Society of Arts. On Dee. 18, 
1873, the Duke of Edinburgh laid the foundation stone of a 
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building to house this new organisation on ground to the 
west of the Albert Hall. Subsequently it has grown into 
the Royal College of Music. 

By the time that he had begun to interest himself in 
national schools for cookery, and arrange for the publica- 
tion of recipe books, Cole was getting on for eighty, and his 
dominant concern was a scheme for converting sewerage 
either into portable, pulverised manure, or cement. He 
died a Knight Commander of the Bath, and there is a 
statue of him in the Victoria and Albert Museum. But 
neither in his lifetime, nor subsequently, has he received 
the praise which he really deserves. He may have been a 
careerist and an opportunist, but he identified his own 
interests with those of the community, and the range of his 
achievement is stupendous. His particular combination of 
the virtues of a public servant with those of a publicist and 
a public relations officer might well be reeommended to his 
successors, who are left to envy the uninhibited vigour and 
enthusiasm which he was able to apply to the tasks which 
he set himself. 


BERNARD DENVIR. 
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Art. 10.—SIR CHARLES BELL AND THE MYSTERIES 
OF THE BRAIN. 


THE heart and the brain had for thousands of years been 
considered the ‘noble organs,’ organs shrouded in the 
deepest of mysteries, highly organised masses of tissues 
properly hidden from man’s curious eyes and probing 
fingers. They were not to be touched under any circum- 
stances ; they held the secrets of life and death and for 
that reason were sacred in the sight of God. For two 
thousand years and more the heart hid its secrets under the 
bony cage of the chest until William Harvey took the 
heart apart and exposed the secrets of the circulation of 
the blood, and of the contraction and expansion of the 
heart which kept the human body in a state of living 
activity. 

So it was too that the brain and the nerves that arose 
from the brain hid their secrets under the protection of the 
bony cage of the cranium until Charles Bell struck out into 
new and forbidden territory and for the first time made the 
brain reveal its secrets. 

Early in his career Charles Bell said : ‘ The study of the 
nerves is in truth the best foundation of medical know- 
ledge,’ and he proceeded to prove this the rest of his life. 
He was constantly immersed in unravelling the mysteries 
of the brain and the nerves, the ailments that beset them, 
the functions that were entrusted to them, and the ways 
they controlled the destinies of man. 

Little is known of Bell’s student days. He attended 
the University of Edinburgh classes, but he did not take a 
degree. For a number of years, while in his early twenties, 
and perhaps even before this, he assisted his brother John 
in conducting classes in anatomy and surgery. When in 
1799 John gave up teaching Charles was admitted as a 
Fellow of the College of Surgeons and was then entitled 
to conduct classes himself. This he did until he left 
Edinburgh four years later, when thirty years of age. 
During these early years in Edinburgh Charles Bell’s time 
was not wholly occupied in teaching, for between 1798 
and 1803 he published a ‘ System of Dissections ’ in three 
volumes and was engaged in writing ‘The Anatomy of 
Expression.’ 

Feeling the need for greater opportunities Dr Bell 
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decided to go to London. The beginning in London was 
difficult. He was only thirty years of age and had from 
time to time to call upon his brother George to help him 
make ends meet. Bell’s name was already known in 
connection with his ‘System of Dissections,’ but in spite 
of this he was very much alone ; he missed his friends. In 
one of his letters he writes of the earlier years in London : 
‘ Happily free from the slightest tinge of melancholy, yet I 
acutely feel my loneliness, the total blank of affection and 
anything like reciprocal support. But I sometimes feel a 
secret satisfaction in the difficulties I encountered .. . I 
never thoroughly hated London while I could lose myself 
in it . . . I was not idle however all this time. I had a 
subject of study always with me. I was preparing my 
‘* Anatomy of Expression’’.’ Despite his loneliness and 


momentary difficulties Bell had great confidence in himself. 
Somehow he felt that he would succeed ultimately. He 
wrote his brother George after he had been in London for 
two years: ‘I find no gloom ever encroaching on me, no 
melancholy, I am satisfied with London and myself, my 
reception and my expectations.’ He also had a sense of 
humour, and he knew how to laugh at himself, two very 


important attributes for anyone who wishes to get over 
hard times. ‘I have given myself a new hat, coat, and 
waistcoat. I believe I look primitive and parson-like. . . . 
This is a narrow street but very respectable. This is 
written on the corner of the street. ‘* No old-clothes men 
or vagrants allowed to enter here.’’’ The small attend- 
ance where he began to lecture in 1806, in an old house 
which he had acquired for the purpose, was a bitter dis- 
appointment, but his lectures became more popular year 
by year. 

All this time he was occupied with his favourite studies 
on the brain and on the nerves. In 1807 he wrote his 
brother: ‘My new anatomy of the brain is a thing that 
occupies my brain almost exclusively. I hinted to you 
formerly that I was burning, or, on the eve of a grand 
discovery.” What was this grand discovery? It was 
that startling and wholly novel information that the pos- 
terior nerves of the spinal area were concerned mainly 
with carrying sensation. 

Wrote Dr Bell: ‘The prevailing doctrine of the 
anatomical school is, that the whole brain is a common 
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sensorium. ... I have to offer reasons for believing 
that the cerebrum and cerebellum are different in function 
as in form; that the parts of the cerebrum have different 
functions; and that the nerves which we trace in the 
body are not single nerves possessing various powers, but 
bundles of different nerves, whose filaments are united for 
the convenience of distribution, but which are distinct in 
office, as they are in the origin from the brain. ... The 
external organs of the senses have the matter of the nerves 
adapted to receive certain impressions. . .. The idea or 
perception is according to the part of the brain to which the 
nerve is attached. . . . It is also very remarkable that an 
impression made on two different nerves of sense, though 
with the same instrument, will produce two distinct 
sensations, and the ideas resulting will have relation only 
to the organ affected.’ These were the beginnings of 
Bell’s great studies on the brain and how it functions. 


Success was slow in coming. Dr Bell made friends 
with the leading men of the medical profession, Abernethy 
and Astley Cooper, leading surgeons of the day, among 
many others. On June 3, 1811, he married Miss Shaw, 
who was a sister of his brother George’s wife. One year 
later he bought the school of Great Windmill Street, 
famous for its association with the Hunters, eminent 
surgeons and anatomists. In 1814 he was appointed 
Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. For a number of 
years he continued to lecture two hours a day at the Great 
Windmill Street School, upon anatomy, physiology, 
pathology, and surgery. 

His financial position was now more secure than ever 
before. In 1824 he decided to give up his systematic 
teaching and devote himself to his surgical practice and 
writing, although he continued to deliver clinical lectures 
at the Middlesex Hospital. His reputation was steadily 
increasing through these years and many honours came to 
him. The Royal Society awarded him the first annual 
medal given by George IV for discoveries in science, and 
he received a corresponding medal from France. The 
University of Gottingen gave him the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine honoris causa, and when William IV ascended 


the throne in 1830 he received the Guelphic Order of 
Knighthood. 
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When in 1836 Sir Charles Bell was offered the Chair of 
Surgery in Edinburgh he was then sixty-two years of age ; 
he decided after grave doubts to accept the invitation. 
The atmosphere in Edinburgh had changed, for, as his 
brother George wrote him: ‘ There is a universal cordiality 
and all are ready to receive you, not only without jealousy, 
distrust or heart-burning, but with open arms.’ Bell had 
always longed for a life with comparative leisure for 
scientific research. The Professorship of Anatomy at the 
Royal Academy in London would have been the ideal 
thing for him, but it was not offered him. The next best 
thing was Edinburgh. ‘ Were I,’ says Bell, ‘ to close my 
senses against the pain of resigning all here which has 
hitherto been my pride I could imagine many happy 
circumstances in a life devoted to a University.’ ‘ Lon- 
don,’ he said in one of his letters, ‘ is a place to live in but 
not to die in.’ 


Bell had always loved the country and he found his 
greatest joys and relaxations there. It was in August 
1821 that he first went fishing with his lifelong friend, John 
Richardson. Richardson, Horner, Jeffrey, Cockburn, and 


Bell formed a little coterie of intimates. It was at 
Richardson’s home that Bell first met Sir Walter Scott. 
Fishing became his chief means of relaxation with Bell. 
He writes what he calls a vindication of fishing to his 
brother George: ‘ How delightful it is to find yourself, on a 
Spring day by the side of a stream in the midst of a 
meadow, the fine sloping hills around you, with their 
drooping trees and broken woods, with your tackle and 
rod preparing. Look around you, enjoy the solitude, 
the loveliness of Nature, for whe. once begun the interest 
is too intense; you wish for rain, for wind, for then the 
trouts rise freely ; but there is a sort of inward sense and 
consciousness of where you are, that you breathe a pure 
air, and are fatigued without being exhausted, without 
lassitude, and you see the day rise, and you see it in full 
noon, you see it decline, and it is all too short—hours and 
days speed away all too rapidly for enjoyment. Then if 
you enjoy a wilder scene—trees, rocks and torrents—how 
delightful to stand in the very centre of the stream. A 
cloud passes over the sun, and suddenly the bright waters 


take on a frowning darkness. And then is the time—you 
Vol. 289.—No. 590, 2N 
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feel the jerk at your elbow, which none but a fisher can 
speak of.’ 


The greatest achievements of Charles Bell were in un- 
ravelling the mysteries of the brain and nervous system. 
His discoveries and observations form the basis of our 
knowledge of the nerves. His demonstration by experi- 
ment of the functions of the anterior and posterior spinal 
nerve roots was an epoch-making discovery. And yet he 
did more than this, for he formulated a working conception 
of the nervous system at a time when all was in a state of 
profound chaos. Charles Bell was one of the greatest 
clinical observers and thinkers of all time. 

The approach which Bell made to his studies of the 
nervous system was essentially anatomical. Structure 
to him suggested function. He was not content to see 
things as they were. He wanted to know why they were 
as they were. What are the muscles responsible for these 
fleeting changes of expression, how are these movements 
brought about, and what is their meaning? Thoughts 
such as these must have been ever in his mind during those 
two lonely years when he walked the streets of London 
scanning the faces of the passers-by and gathering his 
material on the book he was writing on facial expression. 

Facial expressions and movements were always to him 
an absorbing subject, and it was doubtless his interest in 
these movements which turned his attention to the 
function of respiration. He observed the movements of 
the facial muscles and particularly those around the base 
of the nose in conditions of difficulty in breathing, and it 
was his conviction that these movements fulfilled a very 
useful purpose in relation to breathing. 

He implemented his knowledge of facial expression by 
experimental research. He proved by experiment upon 
an ass, a conclusion which he confirmed by clinical observa- 
tion, that the facial nerve is purely a motor one which 
controls the features, and that the sensibility of the face 
depended upon the fifth cranial nerve and that the muscular 
branches of this nerve were concerned with the process of 
chewing. Observations upon other muscles concerned 
with the process of breathing led to the conclusion that 
these muscles like those of the face had a double function— 
voluntary and involuntary. In spite of the fact that not 
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much was known about the brain at that time Dr Bell came 
to the conclusion that these muscles with a dual action 
must have a double nerve supply. But Bell’s observa- 
tions were not confined to the actions of individual muscles, 
for he studied the much more complicated subject of com- 
posite movement. ‘There are,’ he writes, ‘so many 
instances showing that the system of voluntary nerves in 
the body is arranged with a view to combinations.’ 

Thinking in terms of movement, the possible explana- 
tion of the combined action of different muscles in a given 
movement aroused his curiosity and fascinated him. 
Nothing was known at that time of the centres of the 
brain, but Bell’s observations resulted in the conclusion 
that some central power must be responsible—the dictum 
put forth by Hughlings Jackson many years later that 
movements not muscles are represented in the brain. 

After proving by experiment that the anterior spinal 
roots are motor, the posterior sensory, he reasoned that the 
anterior columns of the spinal cord were associated with 
motion, the posterior with sensation. He also deduced 
that the great lateral column in the spinal cord was con- 
cerned with the act of breathing, a function of vital 
importance which manifests itself at birth, continues 
during states of unconsciousness, and is often the last 
manifestation of life. 

Bell’s brilliant powers of observation and reasoning are 
nowhere better illustrated than in his admirable description 
of the defensive mechanism of the eye, and his philosophic 
outlook is obvious in his writings, as for example, ‘ when 
we are wrapt in devotional feelings and outward impres- 
sions are unheeded, the eyes are raised by an action neither 
taught nor acquired.’ 

Let us again return to Bell’s grand discovery about 
which he wrote to his brother Charles in 1807. In this 
letter he states further: ‘I consider the organs of the 
outward senses as forming a distinct class of nerves from 
the other. I trace them to corresponding parts of the 
brain totally distinct in origin of the others. Here I see 
established connections. Again the greater mass of the 
cerebrum sends down processes, which give off all the 
common nerves of involuntary motion, ete. I establish 
then a kind of circulation as it were. In this inquiry I 
describe many connections. The whole opens up in a 
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new and simple light; the nerves take a simple arrange- 
ment; but the parts have appropriate nerves; and the 
whole accords with the phenomena of the pathology and is 
supported by interesting views.’ 

However, Dr Bell went further and established the 
matter on an experimental basis. On March 12, 1810, in 
another letter he wrote: ‘ It occurred to me that all the 
spinal nerves had within the sheath of the spinal marrow 
two roots... one from the back, and another from 
before. Whenever this occurred to me I thought that I had 
obtained a method of inquiry into the function of the parts 
of the brain. Experiment One.—I opened the spine and 
picked and injured the posterior filaments of the nerves... 
no motion of the muscles followed. I then touched the 
anterior division . . . immediately the parts were con- 
vulsed. Experiment Two.—I now destroyed the posterior 
part of the spinal marrow by the point of a needle . . . no 
convulsive movement followed. I injured the anterior 
part, and the animal was convulsed.’ Again, on Aug. 5, 
1819, Bell wrote to his brother : ‘ When you left us, I told 
you that I was to sit down to my notes on the nervous 
system. Believe me this is quite an extraordinary busi- 
ness. I think the observations I have been able to make 
furnish the materials of a grand system which is to revolu- 
tionise all we know of this part of the anatomy—more than 
the discovery of the blood.’ 

Charles Bell was right in his comparison of the nervous 
system with the circulation of the blood. Like the flow 
of blood, the functioning of the nervous system is dependent 
upon the stream of incoming and outgoing impulses which 
determine our sensations, thoughts, and actions whether 
the latter be reflex or volitional. 

In an essay entitled ‘The Nervous Circle which Con- 
nects the Voluntary Muscles with the Brain,’ Bell wrote : 
‘ Between the brain and muscles there is a circle of nerves ; 
one nerve conveys the influence from the brain to the 
muscle, another gives the sense of the condition of the 
muscle to the brain.’ His insight into the mechanism 
of the action of the nerves was remarkable. He con- 
tinues : ‘ This led to our conclusion that there is motion 
in a circle we neverthless cannot adopt the hypothesis 
of circulatory fluids. That a fluid does not proceed 
from the brain, we learn this: that on touching the end 
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of a motor nerve which has been some days separated from 
the brain, the muscle is excited as when the nerve was first 
divided. The property, however, it may be defined is, 
therefore, in the nerve. Our language might perhaps be 
more precise if we used terms which implied the course of 
nervous influence whether from or towards the brain, but 
it will be difficult to express this without the aid of hypo- 
thesis.’ 

Sir Charles Bell provided a conception of the function- 
ing of the nervous system based upon his anatomical, ex- 
perimental, and clinical observations which has _ been 
proved, by those who have followed him, to be substantially 
correct. He conceived what may well be described as the 
circulation of nervous impulses, a discovery of the first 
magnitude as was Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of 


the blood. 


On April 27, 1842, Sir Charles Bell died from an attack 
of angina pectoris, an silment from which he had been 
suffering for a number of years, while visiting friends at 
Worcester. Lord Jeffrey on hearing of his death wrote to 
Lord Cockburn : ‘ This is a sad blow with the loss of good, 
kind-hearted, happy Charles Bell.’ It was Jeffrey, too, 
who worded the beautiful inscription in Hallow Church- 
yard: ‘Sacred to the memory of Sir Charles Bell, who 
after unfolding with sagacity, patience, and success the 
wonderful structure of our mortal bodies, esteemed lightly 
of his great discoveries, except only as they tended to 
impress himself and others with a deep sense of the in- 
finite wisdom and ineffable goodness of the Almighty 
Creator.’ 

EDWARD PODOLSKY. 
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Art. 11—ANGLO-SPANISH FRIENDSHIP. 


THE conflicting descriptions of Spain that continue to 
appear in the British press and in accounts from some 
tourists seem to prove that English people either love or 
else detest Spaniards; they either understand them or 
they do not; it is a matter of temperament and often of 
religion, with which falsified history, Protestant intolerance, 
and left-wing ideology have much to do. The fact that 
Spain was saved by General Franco’s astuteness from the 
disasters of the world war, from which the rest of Europe 
suffered, has not made her more popular, and her proud 
and individualistic spirit has experienced a satisfaction, 
while the jealousy of her enemies has been fomented, by 
her ability to become one of the best fed yet cheaper nations 
in Europe, after having to rely on herself without the loans 
and gifts dispensed with such prodigality to other countries 
by the U.S.A. 

Since Russia lost the popularity she held among Anglo- 
Saxons, during the war years and the first post-war years, 
it has become increasingly evident that Spain has been 
treated unjustly and stupidly and that her friendship is 
necessary for the safety of the Western nations, because 
of her Pyrenees, her army divisions, and her Mediterranean 
position. Consequently the number of her admirers 
among the press and public has increased notably and her 
critics correspondingly diminished, though the world-wide 
influence and activities of the cold warriors enable them on 
occasions to break into full ery with old and new clichés, 
slogans, and clever misrepresentations. 

Such an occasion was provided by the strikes that 
took place last March-April in the industrial regions of 
Barcelona and Bilbao, about which one popular British 
paper published an illustrated article depicting Barcelona 
as being a city where slum children, police, starvation, 
and oppression predominate, alongside the luxury, extrava- 
gance, and wealth of the rich, which is no more typical of 
Barcelona than of large cities elsewhere. There are slums 
and luxury side by side in Moscow, New York, and London 
to as great or even greater extent than in Barcelona, 
with the greatest contrasts between wealth and poverty. 
There are poverty and malnutrition among people in every 
country, even in the U.S.A., but for some reason they do 
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not receive the same publicity or condemnation when they 
occur in other countries as when they are seen in Spain ; 
this same eclectic treatment was shown towards the recent 
strikes. 

Another very fertile cause of faulty conclusions about 
Spain and many other problems has been the fatal tendency 
of insular Americans and Englishmen to measure the stand- 
ards of living, society, and politics of other nations in their 
own currencies and by the ‘scientific’ and statistical 
standards fashionable in their own countries, whereas it 
is really impossible and even dangerous to attempt to 
apply a common formula to peoples existing on widely 
different planes of living and experience. It is such people 
who, after a tour in Southern Europe, return with honest 
but unbalanced and misleading pictures of living con- 
ditions. 

The change in foreign public opinion and the increase 
in appreciation of the truth about Spain has been gradual 
and can be seen progressively in the following résumé of 
events. As all students of Spain know, it is vain to 
attempt to predict future happenings there, for there is 
no country that is more prone to confound prophets ; it 
is nevertheless possible to correct that misconceived and 
sensational reporting of events that have happened, which 
has caused so much damage to Anglo-Spanish friendship 
and to the cause of the West. To defend the regime does 
not imply that it can be considered to be perfect. Like 
all regimes it has its defects, which spring from faulty 
policies ; curiously enough the policies which arouse most 
criticism in the case of Spain are the very ones practised 
and fomented in their own countries by Spain’s most 
violent foreign critics, who are usually socialists. It is 
the socialist policies of Spain’s bureaucracy and the nation- 
alisation tendencies of a state-controlled economy, against 
the wishes of commerce and industry, in this very indi- 
vidualistic country, that appear to be creating most dis- 
content in Spain without creating any satisfaction or 
applause in socialist circles abroad. 

It has been a great tragedy that, owing to the mis- 
representation and misunderstanding of the true issues in 
Spain, throughout the civil war and subsequently, states- 
men, politicians, public, and press abroad failed to take 
advantage of the lesson of Spain. Among other important 
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facts, they could hae learnt fifteen years ago that only 
power and resolution can overcome communism and not 
concession, appeasement or the raising of standards of 
living. Greece, Persia, and East Asia have since taught 
them painfully what they refused to learn painlessly from 
Spain’s history in the 1930’s. 

The gradual swing of international mass-opinion away 
from the following of Russia, communism and socialism 
towards the older and saner principles of Christianity 
and western civilisation resulted in the decision of the 
U.N.O. on Nov. 4, 1950. This decision cancelled the 
diplomatic boycott of Spain established by the U.N.O. 
decision of December 1946 and thereby recognised the 
error of the ostracism and persecution of Spain, which 
had been followed for five years by the statesmen and 
governments of the victorious nations at the conferences 
at Potsdam, San Francisco, and New York. 

But, though the error was tacitly recognised by this 
Note and Great Britain and France grudgingly named 
ambassadors to Madrid and received Spanish ambassadors 
in their capitals, there was no generous confession of 
error by the great powers nor the removal of the major 
injustices inflicted on Spain such as her exclusion from 
Marshall Aid and her exclusion from the Atlantic Pact 
and the Western defence organisations. The ultimate 
rectification of the gross injustices and calumnies heaped 
on Spain must undoubtedly be forced eventually on the 
Western nations by the necessities of their own safety 
and security, but the good effects on Western unity and 
cooperation of a generous repudiation have been cast 
away by the mean or cowardly spirit of politicians, too 
small to acknowledge a mistake openly. 

Other and less powerful countries than the big four 
or five had been more generous and had possessed a wider 
vision, for, between the date of the institution of the 
Spanish diplomatic boycott in 1946 and the eve of its 
revocation in November 1950, nation after nation had 
perceived their mistake and flouted the decision cf the 
U.N.O.; at that date there were in Madrid fourteen ambas- 
sadors and ten ministers-plenipotentiary in exact contra- 
vention of the 1946 decision. 

The Vatican, Portugal, Argentina, a few other Latin- 
American countries and several Arab states, throughout 
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the boycott of Spain, had had vision and courage 
sufficient to prevent them from following the then fashion- 
able pro-Russian trend in the U.N.O. and remained apart 
and friendly to Spain. 

Memories are short and communist or socialist propa- 
ganda, which artfully built up the world’s hostility to Spain, 
is unrepentant and untiring, and will doubtless continue 
to lead the world away from the truth by repeating the 
old well-worn myths about Guernica, Badajoz, Malaga, 
and the legality of the Spanish republican government, 
and by inventing new ones. It will therefore be useful 
and fruitful for the causes of the western nations and the 
mutual understanding, that should exist between them, to 
recapitulate shortly the history of Spain’s treatment by 
the victorious nations since the end of the Second World 
War. 

Already in 1945 Spain was placed on a background of 
unpopularity and suspicion owing chiefly to the clever 
propaganda, about which we have spoken, making use of 
the facts that German and Italian mercenaries had taken 
part in the civil war, while suppressing the facts of the far 
greater Russian and French interventions on the other side, 
and suppressing the incontestable evidence that the 
revolution and civil war were the openly expressed attempt 
of Lenin and his successor to establish a communist soviet 
in Spain. This attempt was valiantly resisted and soundly 
defeated by the Spanish nation under General Franco in 
the bloody three years’ civil war in 1936-39. The outline 
and details of the communist plan were stolen from anar- 
chist headquarters and revealed to our government in 
1936, as described in my book ‘Spain 1923-48,’ which 
contains a reproduction of the plan, repudiated at the time 
by our Foreign Office, but subsequently proved to be 
genuine and accurate. 

Spain’s background was further darkened during the 
World War, partly by that same agile and clever propa- 
ganda, reinforced by the admiration and adulation of our 
* gallant ally ’ and of everything Russian, which permeated 
press and governments, and partly by Spain’s own mistakes 
and the pronounced pro-German activities of Sr Serrano 
Sufier and the Falangists during the war. The back- 
ground remained darkened in spite of General Franco’s 
unique checkmating of Hitler in 1940 and his clever 
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maintenance of Spain’s neutrality, even when he, like all 
the world but the British Empire, believed that Germany 
must win the war; it should have been lightened by Mr 
Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons, on May 25, 
1944, when he paid tribute to Spain’s attitude as assisting 
enormously during the time of the allied invasion of Africa 
in 1942, and by the book of the American Ambassador 
to Madrid, Professor Carlton Hayes, which enumerated 
the many cases of assistance given by Spain to the 
allies. 

Against this background must be outlined the progress 
of Spain’s international relations from 1945 onwards. She 
was not invited to the San Francisco conference, held in 
May of that year to establish the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, and it was decided unanimously by the delegates that 
Spain should be excluded from membership. In August 
1945, at the Potsdam eonference, it was announced that 
Spain under the Franco regime was excluded from mem- 
bership in the United Nations. Spain replied with re- 
straint and dignity proclaiming her goodwill to all peoples 
and trusting that, when the passions exacerbated by war 
and by propaganda were abated, the existing excesses 
would be corrected. 

After Potsdam, at the conference of the new United 
Nations Organisation at Hunter College (1946) and Lake 
Success (1946, 1947, and 1948) Spain received the same 
heavy measure of abuse and injustice, which seemed to be 
openly directed by the permanently hostile conductor's 
baton. Some European and U.S. statesmen and delegates 
dissociated themselves from this treatment, but even 
they thought it necessary to pay tribute to democratic 
vote-catching and to popularity by expressing their 
‘ detestation ’ of the existing Spanish regime, while giving 
simultaneous lip service to the U.N. theory of non-inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of other countries. Some 
Latin-American countries courageously refused to obey 
the conductor’s baton and the delegates of Argentina, 
Columbia, Cuba, and Ecuador were especially notable in 
this respect. In all these conferences there were absent 
the usual rules of justice, for representatives of the defend- 
ant were not admitted or allowed to defend themselves, 
whereas the exiled Spanish republican politicians with no 
official representation, who had been on the communist’ 
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side during the civil war and were living on the loot they 
stole from Spain, were consulted and allowed to express 
their case in the lobbies of the U.N.O. 

On Dec. 12, 1946, the General Assembly had passed 
the famous motion recalling ambassadors and ministers 
plenipotentiary from Madrid and, throughout the subse- 
quent sessions of the U.N.O. in 1947, 1948, and 1949 the 
‘Spanish case,’ as it was called, was debated at length ; 
in all the debates were heard the repetitions of vitriolic 
attacks on Spain by Russia and her satellites. As the 
popularity of Russia fell throughout a disillusioned world, 
so did the voting throughout those sessions become more 
and more favourable to Spain until the session of Nov. 4, 
1950, witnessed the reversal of the 1946 decision. 

This gradual swing of international opinion between 
1945 and 1950 is illustrated by a comparison of the votes 
against Spain in the various confereaces during those years. 
At San Francisco in 1945, 50 nations voted for a motion 
condemning Spain. In New York in 1946 the number fell 
to 36, and in 1947 to 28. In 1949, on a Polish motion 
condemning Spain in the U.N.O., only 6 nations voted 
against Spain. 

On Nov. 4, 1950, the motion in the General Assembly 
of the U.N.O. in favour of Spain was passed with 38 coun- 
tries in favour, 10 against, and 12 abstentions, Great 
Britain being numbered among the abstentions. 

Some extracts from the speech of Senor Martin Artajo, 
Spain’s Foreign Minister, on the subject of the U.N.O. 
decision of November 4, illustrate the spirit in which that 
decision has been received in Spain and constitute a 
just commentary on its great importance to the present 
situation in the world. Senor Martin said* : 


* Only when the principle of the intrinsic evil of Communism 
for international order is avowed will it be possible to vindicate 
the conduct of Spain.’ ... 


‘Since Spain is right, it is only a matter of time before 
this is recognised. Time and the march of world events 
work in our favour, if indeed time gives a margin, to conjure 
away the risk that the nations may enter, according to the 
satanic Soviet plan, upon a world-wide civil war.’ .. . 





* Translation from ‘ Spain,’ January 1951. 
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‘The nations’ policy of appeasing Russia has failed to-day 
in tragic circumstances. The evil of Europe is not its impo- 
tence but its disunity.’ ... 


In February 1951 in the House of Commons Mr Ernest 
Davies, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, used as an 
argument against the inclusion of Spain in the Atlantic 
Pact and in the U.N.O. that ‘ the fact of a country being 
anti-communist does not make it democratic.’ Such a 
statement proves how far the present British Government 
is still removed from a true appreciation of the funda- 
mentals of the world conflict between Marxists and Chris- 
tians, and of the fact that the defence of the Mediterranean, 
the very artery of Britain and the Empire, depends in 
great part on Spain. It is difficult to believe in the sin- 
cerity of Mr Davies’ blindness in view of the wooing of 
Yugoslavia and one is tempted to counter his argument 
with the remark that ‘ the fact of a nation being communist 
does not make it democratic.’ 

Closer diplomatic and economic relations with various 
countries have been evident with the arrivals of ambassa- 
dors and the signing of trade agreements; this has been 
especially evident regarding the U.S.A., Portugal, and the 
Arab states. 

Sir John Balfour, the British ambassador in Buenos 
Aires, was appointed to Madrid in January and the Duke 
of Primo de Rivera, was at the same time appointed 
Ambassador to the Court of St James’s. The Duke is a son 
of the great dictator General Primo de Rivera, who in 
six short years (1923-29) lifted Spain bloodlessly out of 
the political, military, and economic disorder into which 
she had fallen into a condition of peace, order, and tran- 
quility, such as Spain had not enjoyed for four hundred 
years ; his brother José Antonio was the founder of the 
Falange party ; he was murdered by the Reds in prison in 
Alicante in 1936 and became the great martyr and hero 
of the new Spain, his body being disinterred and buried 
in the Escorial, since the sixteenth century the mausoleum 
of the Kings and Queens of Spain. The Duke and his 
wife were also both imprisoned by the Reds and their 
lives in great danger, but they were saved and exchanged, 
in part owing to British intervention. 

A further manifestation of the gradual change of 
policy and heart of most nations towards Spain was pro- 
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vided at the meeting at Geneva on May 16, 1951, of the 
World Health Organisation, an offshoot of the U.N.O. 
The meeting decided by fifty votes to one with six absten- 
tions to invite Spain to join the organisation. Also in 
June, at a conference in Montreal, Spain was elected to 
the vacant seat on the council of the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation, from which she had previously been 
boycotted by the U.N.O. 

But the fanatical dogmatism of Britain’s socialists 
continued, and in July a Foreign Office spokesman said ‘ the 
government remains opposed to any admission of the 
Spanish government to the Atlantic Pact, or to any closer 
association between Spain and any member of the Pact.’ 
Such a vindictive, unreasoned, and unreasonable attitude 
cannot but have serious repercussions on Anglo-Spanish 
relations, the defence of our own country and friendship 
with the U.S.A., who have at last had the vision to see the 
necessity of Spanish cooperation in Western defence. It 
must have caused infinite satisfaction to the cold warriors 
throughout the world. 

The attitude revealed by the Foreign Office spokesman 
was confirmed by Ministers in both Houses of Parliament 
and appeared to have the support of the French govern- 
ment, and that is where the matter rests at the end of July, 
at the time of writing this article. 

In one direction not even her most bitter critics can 
deny that Spain and General Franco have been true to the 
great Spanish tradition of loyalty to Holy Church and the 
defence of Christendom, or as it may be called to-day 
‘Western civilisation,’ from the attacks of the pagans 
and atheists. In the days of Christendom when England, 
France, Spain, and the Empire all gave allegiance to one 
spiritual head, the final victor of the Moors in Spain, 
King Ferdinand the Catholic, used in his testament the 
words ‘ Paz entre cristianos y guerra contra infieles,’ and 
later in the sixteenth century, when Spain defeated Islam 
at Lepanto, Don Juan’s ship carried at its bows the giant 
crucifix, which is still a venerated treasure in Barcelona. 
Spain’s tradition in this respect throughout the centuries 
has been all of a piece. 

In these present times we have seen how during the 
civil war in Spain, the soldiers under General Franco 
elevated the Cross, while the republican communists and 
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their foreign allies trampled it underfoot and elevated the 
sickle and hammer. Spaniards then spoke, and still to-day 
think and speak, of the civil war as ‘nuestra cruzada’ 
(our crusade), while the daily press, the speeches and 
private life of General Franco, and the life of the majority 
of the people of all classes are saturated with references to 
and evidences of their faith. 

It is a cheap cynicism that sneers at this evidence of 
devotion to Christianity and calls it superficial or that 
merely points to defects in Spain and her Christianity, 
while disregarding the exhibition of noble qualities and 
Spain’s adherence in word and deed to the social and politi- 
eal teaching of recent papal encylicals. 

The following quotations from General Franco’s last 
New Year’s message are a good illustration of what has 
just been written. 


‘The battles which the nations are beginning to fight 
were fought and won by us several years ago, when we freed 
our country from the grasp of foreigners, who thought to 
enslave us through communism.’ 


‘The victorious advance of our nation from the very 
beginning of our crusade up to the present moment, which 
has seen the collapse of the foreign plot against us, is con- 
sidered miraculous by some foreign observers ; it is the result 
of that divine providence, which assists those people whose 
reason is supported by spiritual values.’* 


The cordial relations existing between the Vatican and 
Spain were emphasised in March by a special message and 
blessing from the Pope, which were broadcast to Spain : 
the broadcast was relayed to thousands of towns and 
villages and was heard in Madrid by a crowd of 100,000 
people in the square in front of the Royal palace. At 
the end of his message the Pope said that his answer to 
the traditional motto of ‘Spain for the Pope’ was ‘ The 
Pope for Spain.’ 

To one body of men the U.N.O. decision of Nov. 4, 
1950, meant complete defeat, and that was the so-called 
republican government in exile with their followers; for 
eleven years these men had maintained a relentless war 
on their country with constant intrigues in the lobbies 





* Translation from ‘A.B.C.’ 
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of the U.N.O. and in Washington, London, and Paris, 
where they had the ear and the sympathy of socialist and 
communist politicians. They and their propaganda 
throughout these years have been supported financially 
by the enormous amount of money and treasures that 
many of their leaders looted from Spain during the civil 
war, over the possession of which, or the very considerable 
part of it that had been sent to Mexico in the yacht ‘ Vita,’ 
a pen and ink battle was fought in 1939 in Paris between 
Dr Negrin and Indalecio Prieto. There can be small hope 
now that any part of this fabulous treasure will ever 
be recovered by its rightful owners and the remains will 
presumably serve to keep in luxury abroad those leaders 
who got their hands on it. 

One of the inevitable repercussions of the unpopularity 
in Spain of Great Britain, the fruit of the events depicted 
on previous pages, has been the inflammation of that 
perpetual sore in the heart of Spain, the possession of 
Gibraltar. As it is also a subject the very mention of 
which inflames the sentiments of most Englishmen, it is a 
dangerous controversy in both countries for the future of 
Anglo-Spanish friendship. To the Spaniard the matter 
appears much as the possession of the Isle of Wight by a 
foreign nation would appear to an Englishman, while most 
Britons look on Gibraltar as a part of their legal and 
historical inheritance, a key to past and present power on 
which a vast amount of British life and treasure has been 
spent and whose surrender cannot even be contemplated. 

It is not within the scope of this article to enter at 
length into the pros and cons of the controversy but merely 
to point out that Britain and Spain hold conflicting theses 
and that both consider that they can present a powerful 
case. Spain accepted the cession of Gibraltar to England 
in the treaties of Utrecht (1713), Seville (1729), and Ver- 
sailles (1783) and she cannot and does not deny this, but, 
being a traditionally minded people with deep roots in their 
own history, Spaniards hope for and demand the peaceful 
restoration of Gibraltar to its mother country, for treaties 
are changeable by consent. It is sometimes said by 
Englishmen that Gibraltar was exchanged for Florida or 
Louisiana and that as Spain cannot return the latter, 
therefore Britain cannot return the former, but, though it 
is true that the treaties confirmed the changes, it is only a 
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specious argument and a half truth with small relation to 
the present. 

Spain’s history is redolent of Gibraltar, its successive 
sieges and recapture by Moors and Christians from the 
eighth to the fifteenth centuries, after which it remained 
in Spanish hands until 1704 when the Spanish garrison 
capitulated to Sir George Rooke, who took possession of it, 
not in the name of England, but in the name of the Arch- 
duke Charles, the eventually defeated candidate in the 
war of the Spanish Succession, on whose side England was 
fighting. Subsequently Sir George Rooke, in the words of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘on his own responsibility 
caused the British flag to be hoisted and took possession 
in the name of Queen Anne, whose government ratified 
the occupation.’ 

In the interest of Anglo-Spanish goodwill and under- 
standing it is necessary that each side should at all events 
know the opinions of the other and also to point out that 
Spanish governments and people have in the past, when 
Great Britain was in straits and required Spanish neutrality 
or friendship, been led to believe that Great Britain would 
be prepared to discuss the question of Gibraltar and a 
possible exchange for a more easily defended strong point 
on the opposite coast of Africa, such as Ceuta and its 
hinterland. What are the true bases of this belief of the 
Spanish government and people only diplomatic archives 
can prove, but that the belief has foundation can be seen 
by references to the press and speeches of statesmen during 
the First World War, the dictatorship of General Primo 
de Rivera, and subsequently during the Second World 
War. 

It is this last period that is of most importance at this 
moment, because the opening last November of the new 
Gibraltar Legislative Council caused student and other 
demonstrations in Spain in favour of ‘ Gibraltar for Spain ’ 
and the recrudescence of the controversy in the Spanish 
and British press. General Franco then categorically 
stated, as he had done on a previous occasion, that during 
the Second World War ‘ Britain offered to consider all 
Spanish problems and aspirations including Gibraltar when 
the war ended.’ Spaniards believe this and that conversa- 
tions to this effect took place in Madrid during the time 
when the Allies required and received the benevolence of 
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Spain for the invasion of North Africa. If this is not the 
case, it should be denied officially and publicly, or many 
foreigners and Englishmen will continue to believe in its 
truth and raise the old cry of ‘ perfide Albion.’ 

In May General Franco stated, according to an inter- 
view with Mr Ward Price, reported in the ‘ Daily Mail,’ 
that the return of Gibraltar was one of the most pressing 
aims of his country and could be the price paid for Spain’s 
cooperation in the struggle against communism. He also 
suggested that Gibraltar can no longer play an important 
strategic part in Mediterranean defence. The first of these 
suggestions can be answered by saying that Spain’s and 
Britain’s coperation against communism is mutually essen- 
tial to the interests of both nations and not the subject of a 
bargain; to the second suggestion it is not likely that 
Englishmen with a belief in the Empire will consent, 
remembering the glorious history of Malta during the war, 
but they should also remember that Gibraltar can only be 
held and useful to England with Spain as an ally or neutral. 

The suggestion of General Franco does, however, strike 
a note of warning to those who think that a proud Spain 
is ready to rush into the arms of the U.N.O. or the Atlantic 
Pact on the first invitation now that her support is neces- 
sary to Western security, forgetting the long and humiliat- 
ing ostracism by those organisations and the unjust slander 
and abuse with which the press with few exceptions has 
treated her for many years. Spain has no enthusiasm 
for either organisation and their desire and hope that 
she will support them with her divisions must be chiefly 
based on her Christianity and anti-communism. 

In March, as mentioned above, in the industrial region 
of Barcelona and in April in the regions of Bilbao and 
Santander there took place strikes, whose causes were the 
universal factors of inflation and high cost of living, ably 
exploited by the internal and external agents of commun- 
ism, working through a clandestine press and the under- 
ground remnants of the old revolutionary trades unions in 
Spain. The strikes paralysed industries for some days and 
there were some disturbances of law and order, which 
were soon quelled by the police ; in Barcelona some three 
hundred arrests were made, a new civil governor was 
appointed, and the situation appeared rapidly to return to 
normal. The causes of the strikes appeared to be more 
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economic than political, but in the strange way in which 
such occurrences, when they take place in Spain, are given 
unbalanced importance and significance abroad, wild 
stories were current in the British press. It was forgotten 
that during the past years there have been only two or 
three strikes in Spain and hundreds in Britain, all pro- 
ceeding from the identical roots of inflation, high cost of 
living, and communist activities. 

In Spain labour has an organised system of representa- 
tion through the syndical elections which elect representa- 
tives of both employers and employed in their respective 
syndicates under a corporative or guild system, under which 
strikes are forbidden. There is much to be said in favour 
and also much criticism of the system, but it has worked 
for ten years and conflicts have been avoided or appeased. 

That some of Spain’s present difficulties spring in part 
from faulty government policies was well put in a recent 
article in the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ which said they spring 
‘ paradoxically from just those policies which are most 
favoured by the regime’s foreign critics for their own 
countries, for General Franco, against the advice of the 
country’s business men, has tried to turn Spain into a 
welfare state with a controlled economy.’ 

General Franco’s personal position seems to grow 
stronger, notwithstanding these growlings; he is un- 
doubtedly popular with the majority and has shown during 
fifteen years of power that he knows the course on which 
he is steering and sticks to it. A proof of this is the 
apparent permanence in office of most of his ministers, 
and his faithful adherence to the policies laid down after 
the civil war and the fundamental laws of his corporative- 
monarchical state. Perhaps the greatest change has been 
the failure of the one-party or non-party system, with the 
gradual weakening of the power of the Falange and the 
revival of certain of the older parties, who have their 
roots in history. At the end of July General Franco 
reorganised his government and changed a number of 
his ministers and time will show the significance of the 
changes. 

The past year has revealed nothing new, at all events 
publicly, in the relations between Don Juan and General 
Franco, but two sons of Don Juan continue their education 
in Spain. One is Don Juan Carlos and the other Don 
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Alfonso and they are living at the Palace of Miramar, San 
Sebastian, returning for their holidays to their parents in 
Portugal. 

In March the usual requiem mass for the soul of King 
Alfonso XIII was celebrated at the Escorial on the tenth 
anniversary of his death, with great pomp and ceremony, 
General Franco, his ministers and principal authorities 
being present. Other requiem masses were celebrated by 
the Grandees of Spain in two Madrid churches. 

In May Sr Suanzes, the Minister of Industry and 
Commerce, made a long statement in the press regarding 
‘ the economic conditions of Spain, the cost of living, the 
external and internal difficulties and the advantages that 
accrued from the new state-aided factories and industries 
controlled by I.N.I. (Instituto Nacional de Industria). He 
cited the equivalent in dollars of Spain’s exports in 1945 
as 200 millions and in 1950 as 335 millions, and imports 
as 190 millions in 1945 and 360 millions in 1950. The 
significance of such figures is difficult to estimate in an 
inflationary and currency-crazy world, as they are in values 
and not quantities. He also stated that Spain’s trade 
deficits in 1947 were 324 millions and in 1950 90 millions. 

The unpopularity of controls and of state-controlled 
concerns continues and increases among industrial and 
commercial private enterprises, which state that those 
concerns compete with them both in the selling and the 
foreign exchange markets, and are a factor, as has indeed 
been proved in our own country, towards creating scarcity 
and fomenting the black market. 

Some interesting illustrations of Spanish progress in 
trade and commerce have been Spain’s negotiations to sell 
to Chile eight merchant ships, built in Spanish shipyards, 
and to be paid for with the proceeds of nitrate sales, 
her increased textile and sherry production and export, 
the continued development and extension of hydro electric 
and irrigation schemes, and the increase in Anglo-Spanish 
trade. 

Spain’s fight against the effects of five years’ drought 
is now bearing fruit. Not only has she been blessed this 
year with ample snow and rainfall, but during 1951 no less 
then eight dam and reservoir schemes will be completed, 
there are sixteen more schemes for which contracts have 
been signed, and yet seventeen more surveyed and 
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approved by the authorities ; these will add enormously 
to the agricultural and hydro-electric wealth of Spain. 

The figures of Anglo-Spanish trade published in London 
show imports from Spain in 1950 as 36m. /. against 34m. I. 
in 1949 with exports of 13m. /. in 1950. 

The conflict over the 20m./. British (Canadian) Co. 
the Barcelona Traction Light and Power Co., which is 
causing damage to Anglo-Spanish friendship and to Spanish 
commercial credit abroad, took in June an unexpected turn. 
The conflict has two aspects; one the declaration of 
bankruptcy of this more than solvent foreign company 
and the expulsion of the British management by the 
Spanish Courts on the petition of a Spanish citizen, who 
had purchased some of the company’s bonds, which had 
defaulted owing to exchange difficulties ; the other aspect 
is the accusation by the Spanish government that the 
company has withheld information and committed cur- 
rency irregularities. The new and surprising feature, 
which only directly affects the second of these aspects, 
has been the publication by the Spanish government of a 
joint minute signed by the Minister of the Interior and 
the British ambassador, by which the British government 
appears to abandon a British company’s interests and sup- 
ports the a:cusations of the Spanish government against it. 

The company has replied in the press that the ambassa- 
dor’s action has taken them completely by surprise, for the 
British government had neither consulted them at all nor 
given them the opportunity to present evidence; at the same 
time the company, while repudiating the other accusations, 
acknowleages that during the war they committed a 
currency offence under Spanish law, but at the definite 
request and with the approval of the British Treasury, 
who at that moment urgently required pesetas in Spain 
for war objectives. The matter is the more confusing 
because a recent investigation in Spain of the accounts of 
the company from its very beginning by expert account- 
ants representing all parties had, according to the directors, 
reported in favour of the company and in proof they offer 
to publish the report in full. There can be little doubt as 
to the ethical aspects of the case but, whatever may be 
the outcome of the conflict, a complete and mysterious 
lack of any liaison between the governments and the com- 
pany is evident and difficult to explain. 
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The ever-increasing influence of Spanish thought and 
Spanish culture throughout the world in the realms of 
philosophy, theology, science, medicine, music, dancing 
and the other arts is truly impressive. A mere glance at 
the monthly publication in English (Spanish Cultural 
Index) of the Instituto de Espajia in London gives adequate 
proof of this fact. 

The figures of tourist traffic, which is an important 
feature of Spain’s economy and which is highly and attrac- 
tively organised by a state tourist office with branches 
in most capitals of the world, show how attractive Spain 
is to travellers and belie the stories of a police-ridden and 
poverty-stricken country told by Spain’s detractors. 
According to published statistics, 1950 brought 600,000 
visitors and 1951 was expected to bring one million. 


ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY. 
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‘Tudor Renaissance’ (Batsford) is a very suitable and 
attractive subject for such a skilled and thorough writer 
as James Lees-Milne and he certainly scores a success. 
One of his chief aims is to lay emphasis on the various 
foreign sources of the neo-classical style, so slowly and 


painfully adopted by this country over a long period of 
time. He necessarily deals chiefly with houses, as they are 
the chief feature of the Tudor period, the flood of church 
building having dried up with the close of the Middle 
Ages. There is much interesting information about how 
the classic style began to creep in under Henry VIII, a 
century before Inigo Jones, but as a consequence of the 
break with Rome this Italian influence was throttled 
and the French and Flemish more florid and ornamental 
styles got control. Mr Lees-Milne, after an introductory 
chapter on the dawn of classicism in England, deals with 
the Italian influence, Holbein and the Reformation and 
Elizabethan builders and architects and how they came 
under Flemish influence. He then deals with Elizabethan 
features of building and furnishing, such as the porch, the 
loggia, chimneys, gables, and bay windows, staircases, 
galleries, wainscoting, and plaster ceilings. This is a 
valuable and most readable book on an important period of 
English Art. 

Another welcome book from Messrs Batsford is a new 
and revised edition of ‘The Heart of England,’ by Ivor 
Brown. The subject is obviously of lasting interest to 
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us and Mr Brown is lively and well informed and writes 
with humanity, temperate optimism, wit, and wisdom. 
The book deals with life as it is lived in England, 
the social heritage and its new executors. It deals 
largely with the leisure of the people, though certainly not 
overlooking their work. ‘To generalise about nations or 
summarise epochs is always dangerous, but this, I think, 
may be said about contemporary England. The new age 
of the machine has assimilated our work and varied our 
recreation. While there are more and more people doing 
the same kind of thing in the same way, there are more and 
more who are existing more amply and freely when the 
job is done.’ Mr Brown deals with the seaside, downs, and 
moors, country matters, markets, mills, and factories 
(‘the dreariest thing in England is the industrialised 
village ’), suburbs, week-ends, recreation, and the young 
idea. The Welfare State creates a standardised com- 
munity, it reduces all to a level and the rich and the 
stately homes are destroyed or turned to other purposes 
(usually a deplorable loss to the country) but there is still 
hope for us as human individuals. 

Invincible ignorance, muddle-headed ideologies and 
their cruel analogues have for years striven to outlaw 
Spain from the comity of Europe. Fanatics who cannot 
run their own Trades Unions tell the able and experienced 
Spanish people how they ought to govern themselves. 
The Kings of Aragon, before coronation, were proudly told 
by their people: ‘ We, who are of as much worth as you, 
and have more power than you, choose you King.’ Yet 
these people are now told by us that they did not choose 
their present form of government, do not want it, and do 
not know how to get rid of it. Apart from a tenderness for 
her own Church, Miss Sheila M. O’Callaghan in ‘Cin- 
derella of Europe’ (Skeffington) is refreshingly inde- 
pendant and objective about Franco’s Spain. It might 
have been wiser to avoid using the many indisputably good 
sides of the regime as sticks wherewith to beat the 
‘democracies ’; but Miss O’Callaghan is sure of her facts ; 
sees them in the round, and marshals them with journa- 
listic skill. Her main object being to enlighten that dense 
entity ‘the common man’ she is racy and colloquial. 
Legal quibbles about the Monarchy, the ill-fated Republic, 
or the Franco regime may be disregarded as mere Partisan 
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debating points. The Monarchy, on the whole, worked 
best ; the so-called Dictaroship of Primo de Rivera worked ; 
the existing Government works and, if it were not widely 
supported, Spaniards are not so stupid and effete that they 
could not get rid of it to-morrow. Surprisingly, the 
authoress assembles with ease a long list of Franco’s social 
reforms, state aids for the poor, and Trades Union benefits 
—which are well ahead of British Socialistic legislation. 
Unrepentantly individualistic, Spaniards will never accept 
the now absolute heresy that all men are equal ; and find it 
difficult to forgive the interference of outsiders. 

Two monographs on famous houses deserve special 
attention. They are ‘Chatsworth. A Short History,’ 
by Francis Thompson (Country Life) and ‘Royal Pavilion. 
A Study in the Romantic,’ by Clifford Musgrave (Bredon 
and Heginbothom). The former shows the transforma- 
tion of Bess of Hardwick’s gabled Elizabethan house into a 
classic palace of the eighteenth-century, with the large and 
far less admirable nineteenth century Italianate additions 
designed by Wyatville for the 6th Duke of Devonshire. 
The latter book shows the transformation of the dignified 
Regency Villa designed by Holland into the fantastic 
Indian-Chinese-Moorish-Gothic creation of George IV. 
Between them they cover a wide range of architecture. 
Chatsworth has had the advantage of always being the 
main home of a great family. Its collections have never 
been dispersed and have been added to, generation after 
generation, while the house has never been neglected even 
though all the owners have not spent fortunes on it as the 
Ist, 4th and 6th dukes did. The Pavilion, when sold by 
Queen Victoria, was stripped and went through lean times 
and was often put to unsuitable uses. All the greater 
honour, therefore, is due to the Brighton Corporation of late 
years for restoring it as far as possible to its original state 
and fitting it with appropriate furniture, some of it the 
pieces originally there. The treasures of Chatsworth in 
pictures, books, tapestry, sculpture, etc., are world famous, 
and they can compete on equal terms with even the most 
royal of royal residences. Both authors give us excellent 
short accounts of the history and growth of the buildings 
and then take us on tour round the inside, giving us much 
interesting information, often illuminated by human 
touches. The books are packed with relevant detail yet 
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are always eminently readable. After learning about the 
old masters and artistic glories of Chatsworth it is a lighter 
relief to be told about the sanitary arrangements of by- 
gone dukes. In the Pavilion after leaving the modernised 
Steine we can luxuriate in the flamboyant style of countries 
of the Orient and follow Kubla Khan in the decoration. 
Both authors give us hours of keen enjoyment. 

‘Huskisson and his Age,’ by C. R. Fay (Longmans), 
is a fully informative but curiously planned book. The 
introduction consists of a full account of Huskisson’s 
death with relevant digressions. Then follows an imagina- 
tive chapter in which the spirit of Huskisson returns to 
revisit old haunts 150 years after. It is not till we get 
near page 300 that we really learn anything about his 
ancestry, parentage, and early years. The book is made 
up of chapters, historical and geographical, dealing with 
people, events, and places with which Huskisson had direct 
—or in some cases only very indirect—association. Can- 
ning, P:tt, Peel, Wellington, Granville, Herries, Hatherton, 
Gladstone (father and son), Vansittart, and Hertford all 
appear on the stage, and we have interesting accounts of 
contemporary London, Sussex, Staffordshire, and Liver- 
pool. The author delights in digressions (and the reader 
may profit much thereby). He has been diligent in collect- 
ing material from public and private sources. He knows 
how to put it to good use and the studiously unconventional 
and the not-so-haphazard-as-it-seems arrangement of the 
book is successful and holds the readers attention—not 
without occasional irritation. 

‘Miniatures of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries,’ 
by the Hon. Donough O’Brien (Batsford), is a notable and 
imposing work, including considerable original research 
and implying great collecting energy and discernment on 
the part of the author, as it seems that all the 385 minia- 
tures are, or at one time were, in his private collection. 
The English Royal Family are well represented and some 
famous foreign royalties of the past such as Frederick the 
Great, Katharine de Medicis, Napoleon, and Mohamed 
Ali, as well as many artists, actors, actresses, dramatists, 
authors, statesmen, and scientists. Considering the title 
of the book it may seem curious to begin the catalogue 
raisonné on page 163 with miniatures painted in the 
seventeenth century, while the miniatures of Winston 
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Churchill, Franklin Roosevelt, and Stalin must have 
been painted later than the nineteenth century. It is a 
pity that so striking a work is marred by so many errata 
in the text, which we feel might have been avoided by more 
careful proof-reading. However, the information given of 
about two hundred artists and their lives and backgrounds 
and the details in many cases about the subjects they 
painted, as well as the illustrations, make a valuable and 
interesting work of reference and instruction. 

It can rightly be claimed that in the world of prison 
reform the name of Sir Alexander Paterson is as honoured, 
nationally and internationally, as that of two great 
predecessors Elizabeth Fry and John Howard. In this 
lies much of the value of the book of his collected papers 
called ‘Paterson on Prisons,’ edited by S. K. Ruck 
(Frederick Muller). The papers were written over many 
years and naturally some of the remarks in them have 
been out-dated by subsequent changes in prison admini- 
stration, but that really does not matter. They are all 
the work of a highly skilled and experienced mind fitted 
with common sense and unsentimentalised sympathy. 
Paterson knew what he was writing about and how to 
drive his opinions home. Causes and prevention of crime, 
classification, recidivism, solitary continement versus as- 
sociation, prison self-government, discipline, employment, 
education, psychiatry, corporal and capital punishment, 
and the French penal system at Devil’s Island are some of 
the subjects discussed, and illuminated. All interested 
in prison work should get this book. 

Not long ago Mr Lionel Curtis found among the papers 
left by his mother his own letters and diary written 
during the months in which he was serving in a cyclist 
section of the C.I.V. in South Africa in 1900 and afterwards 
on Lord Milner’s staff. This rather discursive material, 
unabridged and unedited, Mr. Curtis has made into a book 
of 350 pages entitled ‘With Milner in South Africa,’ 
without any descriptive list of contents, or index or head- 
lines (whereat the reader has some legitimate complaint) 
and published by Blackwells. The title is rather mis- 
leading as Milner does not come into the story till page 115 
and all before that is Mr Curtis’ own war experiences and 
day to day happenings, often very trivial. The rare 
glimpses of Lords Roberts and Kitchener are interesting, 
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but is it really worth recording how that a cow, destined to 
provide the latter with milk, jumped out of a train and was 
unhurt. There is more of general interest in the account 
of Mr Curtis’ work when Acting Town Clerk of Johannes- 
burg, though we might spare some of the fifty pages of 
correspondence about enlarging its municipal boundaries. 
Mr Curtis writes with skill and a graphic touch and his 
letters and diaries can be vivid but (to mix metaphors) if 
he had made a smaller book of the grain and had rejected 
the chaff the whole would be a more valuable piece of work. 

The revival of interest in Pope may happily be a sign of 
a healthy reaction against the turgid, chaotically-subjective 
school of such writers as Joyce and D. H. Lawrence. In 
‘Pope and his Critics’ (Dent) Professor W. L. MacDonald 
has found an apt title for his ‘Study in Personalities.’ 
Few men have been as pertinacious as the author of the 
‘ Dunciad ’ in arousing enmity and admiration, and there 
is evidence that he relished one as much as he loved the 
other. A brilliant, sometimes over-facile exponent of the 
classical tradition in literature, Pope has permanent 
significance as a link between it and the romantic revival 
ironically known as ‘ Strawberry Hill Gothic.’ A satirist 
always invites reprisals and eighteenth-century England 
swarmed in scribblers, many of whom did not—like 
Pope himself—disdain the poisoned pen. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor MacDonald gives some of them undue import- 
ance. He divides his study into part one dealing mainly 
with the man, his work, his friends, and his enemies ; 
part two with his biographers, notably Johnson. The 
author moves with ease everywhere in his chosen period, 
knows the Augustans thoroughly, is not afraid of chastising 
Dr Johnson for writing, as he confessed, ‘ dilatorily,’ 
* hastily,’ and ‘ unwillingly ’! Pope’s obvious bad qualities 
were lessened by his unseen good ; he was a snob, pretend- 
ing that his father, a successful linen-draper in the City, 
was related to the Earls of Downe; there was something 
so spinsterish in his make up that he ‘ hardly drank tea 
without a stratagem.’ But he was a good son and loyal 
to such few friends as he loved. ‘ In every work regard the 
writer’s end.’ Pope, in fact, as man and writer, had every 
gift except greatness. 

In ‘100 Years in Pictures,’ with text by D. C. Somervell, 
the Odhams Press has produced a work of historical and 
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entertainment value. We are told that ‘the pictures 
contained in this volume constitute a record of a century in 
which the human race has changed its habits and its out- 
look much more rapidly than ever before. One hesitates 
to call it a century of progress: one need not hesitate to 
call it a century of acceleration.’ We start with the open- 
ing by Queen Victoria of the Great Exhibition in 1851 and 
end with the opening of the rebuilt House of Commons in 
1950. Between these dates we are given a remarkable 
panorama of events, political, social, naval and military, 
sporting, academic, legal, dramatic, tragic, comic and inter- 
pretational of the period, from coronations and jubilees to 
grim scenes of war or a murder trial, from Ascot to popular 
amusements of a less high-class nature. Perhaps, as in 
similar books, the most entertaining feature is the extra- 
ordinary contrasts in costume—especially female. The 
introduction gives a good general survey and the captions 
give the required information, even though the view of 
Oxford Circus in 1850 might more correctly be called 
Piccadilly Circus looking to Carlton House a generation 
earlier! However, this is a trivial blemish in a fine 
record. 

Phoenix House is to be congratulated on the latest 
addition to the English Cathedrals series, ‘Portrait of 
St Alban’s Cathedral,’ by G. H. Cook, with seventy 
excellent illustrations and three plans. The author 
describes the history and physical features of the building 
and shows how it has fared through the centuries from the 
monastic splendour of the Middle Ages to the almost 
disastrous decrepitude of the middle nineteenth century, 
when Lord Grimthorpe was allowed to have his own 
autocratic way in the restoration. He was drastic and 
from our own point of view his taste was deplorable, but 
it should not be overlooked that he paid a very large part 
of the restoration out of his c .» pocket when no one else 
could, or would, pay, and that, if he had not, there might 
well have been only a ruin before the end of the century. 
In the company of Mr Cook as guide we are taken round the 
splendid old church and very pleasantly instructed in its 
features, architectural and ornamental. The illustrations 
are well chosen and show us all that we ought to see. 

In ‘The Poetry and Career of Li Po. A.D. 701-762’ 
(Allen and Unwin) Dr Arthur Waley presents a useful 
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introduction to the study of China’s greatest poet. Li Po’s 
life was one of outward failure, since he drifted here and 
there following no career but that of wine-bibber and poet. 
Yet he left behind much fine and imaginative poetry. Li 
Po lived during eventful times when the brilliant T’ang 
Dynasty was being shaken by internal dissention, and per- 
haps the best part of the book is Dr Waley’s excellent 
account of the background history of this period. Whether 
he has succeeded in making Li Po come to life is another 
matter. Perhaps this can only be done by very liberal 
quotations from his poetry, a method which Dr Waley 
followed successfully in his recent biography of Po Chii-i. 
Although a number of poems are translated in this present 
volume, they are insufficient to convey a clear impression 
of Li Po’s quality ss a poet, and since his poetry was his 
‘career,’ this is a pity. 

This book gives an impression of being too severely 
compressed, so that certain points of interest are not dealt 
with adequately. For instance there is no detailed account 
of Li Po’s death, which, in view of later legends, needs 
some explanation. Nevertheless, this volume represents 
the fullest biography of Li Po to date, and as such is a 
valuable contribution. 

‘British and American English since 1900,’ by Eric 
Partridge and John W. Clark (of the University of Minne- 
sota) (Andrew Dakers), is full of information and suggestive 
ideas about our language without being too academic or 
unduly solemn. It is historically dependable and very 
readable. However, one may well be led at the end to 
exclaim ‘ What exactly is English ?’ We are told about 
literary English, standard English, Oxford English, collo- 
quial English, journalese, dialect, and cant; Canadian 
English, South African English, Antipodean English, 
Indian English, and of course American English, meaning 
in U.S.A. We are told of their similarities and dis- 
similarities and of their development owing to local con- 
ditions. The English language naturally leads to English 
literature and we find interesting sections of the book on 
poetry, drama, and the novel. There are good chapters, 
too, on the teaching of English and on general trends and 
particular influences. Professor Clark, too, has excellent 
chapters on the language in America, vocabulary, idiom 
and syntax, pronunciation and spelling, and the abuse 
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and misuse of English in U.S.A., including ‘the cynical 
and bombastic semi-literacy of the twentieth century.’ 
Conclusions reached are, on the whole, hardly favourable 
to modern English, and stress the evil effect of headlines, 
films, advertisements, ete. But Mr Partridge and Professor 
Clark give good matter, they are always reasonable, always 
informative, and sometimes pleasantly provocative. 

‘A Century of British Monarchy,’ by Hector Bolitho 
(Longmans), might be called a series of experiments 
in historical treatment. To begin with there is a purely 
imaginary conversation between Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert in 1851. Then there are extracts from 
letters written by the Queen, the Prince Consort, and Lady 
Augusta Bruce—one by the last named giving a graphic 
account of the Prince’s death. Then there is another 
imaginary conversation between Queen Victoria and 
Disraeli; then there are twenty-eight pages of fictional 
diary of an imaginary assistant-secretary to King Edward 
VII, covering his reign. King George V and Queen Mary, 
King Edward VIII and the present King and Queen are 
covered in three chapters of straight historical narrative, 
In this Mr Bolitho is at his best, as he has great skill in 
descriptive and interpretive narration, and what might 
be called the streamlined style in dealing with royalty. 
This all makes easy and popular reading. Mr Bolitho is 
least convincing in his imaginary conversations. It is 
hard to believe that Queen Victoria would have used some 
of the phrases, put into her mouth. Once again Mr 
Bolitho shows his enjoyment of and skill in writing of 
royal circles. The carping critic might point out errors, 
like Emperor of Germany instead of German Emperor, but 
the large general reading public will not mind that, and 
will thank the author for several hours of pleasing study, 
without strain. The volume is attractively decorated by 
Philip Gough and very well printed and produced. 
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